
Martin Kettle and Julian 
Borger In Washington 
and Richard Norton-Tayl or 


RITAIN 
placed itself 
at the centre 
or the mili- 
tary conflict 
against Iraq 
last night 
when Tornado pilots Joined 
die second wave of the Ameri- 
can armed assault on Saddam 
Hussein amid a concerted 
effort in Washin gton and Lon- 
don to rally mitering interna- 
tional support for Operation 
Desert Fax. 

An unspecified number of 
RAF Tornados returned 
safely to base In Kuwait after 
Britain joined the air assault 
against Iraq for the first time, 
a spokesman in Kuwait said. 

Air Marshal John Day, Di- 
rector of Operations at the 
Ministry of Defence, said it 
was too early to assess dam- 
age. He refused to give details 
of targets but said they would 
have included command and 
control centres, air defence 
installations, sites with the 
capability of producing or 
storing weapons of mass de- 
struction and the military ca- 
pability which allowed Sad- 
dam to threaten his 
neighbours. 

The second round of attacks 
began in the early evening, 
local time. In Baghdad, air 
raid sirens sounded at dusk 
amid reports of 13 massive 
explosions. Western journal- 
ists on the roof of the culture 
and information ministry in 
the Iraqi capital said the sky 
was lit up with a bright white 
light after a rapid series of 
powerful explosions which 
shook the building. 

British Tornados, B-52 
bombers and. American navy 
jets went in as 'the Pentagon 
reported that 280 cruise mis- 
siles were launched on 50 or 
more Iraqi targets on Wednes- 
day during the first night of 
attacks. 

OS Defence Secretary Wil- 
liam Cohen and chairman of 
the joint chiefs of staff Gen- 
eral Hugh Shelton showed 
aerial reconnai s sance photo- 
graphs of the destroyed mili- 
tary intelligence headquar- 
ters in Baghdad. They said a 
barracks at Abu Ghraib, out- 
side Baghdad, belonging to 
the Special Republican 
Guard, responsible for trans- 
port and concealment of 
Iraq’s weapons of mass de- 
struction. bad also been 
destroyed. 

The campaign would be rel- 
atively short, Mr Cohen 
hinted. But there was no indi- 
cation whether the US and 





American jets on the USS Enterprise in the Persian Gulf yesterday prepare to attack Iraqi air defence radar installations 


Britain intended to end the 
attacks before the onset of the 
Muslim holy month of Rama- 
dan this weekend. 

In Washington. President 
Clinton said it would have 
been a "disaster” If the' US 
had stood aside after the lat- 
est showdown and allowed 
Iraq to build up its stocks of 
chemical and biological 
weapons. Mr Clinton spent 
much of yesterday on the tele- 
phone seeking support Cor the 
US action from the heads of 
state of Egypt, Jordan, Israel 
and France. 

The decision by the US and 
Britain to take action against 
Iraq without the blessing of 
the UN Security Council 
starkly divided world opin- 
ion. Russian President Boris 
Yeltsin said the strikes 
“crudely violated” the UN 
charter and were "fraught 
with the most dramatic conse- 
quences” for the Gulf region. 
Russia's lower house hacked 
I a resolution accusing the US 


and Britain of "international 
terrorism”, while Russian 
military units were put on 
alert 

China joined Russia in 
strongly condemning the 
attacks, while Fiance dis- 
tanced Itself from the raids — 
putting the US and Britain at 
odds with the other three per- 
manent members of the Secu- 
rity CounciL 

French President Jacques 
Chirac said the bombings 
would not solve the Iraq cri- 
sis and he was working to 
bring about a rapid end to the 
conflict 

UN Secretary-General Kofi 
Annan said: "This is a sad 
day for the United Nations, 
and for the world." 

Secretary of State Made- 
leine Albright acknowledged 
that the US was encountering 
"some expressions of regret 
that a peaceful solution could 
not be met". 

As Iraqi sources claimed 
that the first day of raids had 
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caused five deaths and 30 
wounded, Mr Clinton admit- 
ted there would be “unin- 
tended casualties” as the 
raids continued. 

US officials said that Presi- 
dent Saddam and his family 


‘What have the 
Iraqi people done 
so you punish 
us like this?’ 

David Sharrock reports from Baghdad 



A wounded man, said to be a dvifran, at A1 Yarmauk hospital 


S IRENS at sunset, min- 
gling their ominous 
wail with the muez- 
zins' call to prayer, sig- 
nalled another sleepless, 
death-filled night for Dr All 
Ghazala and Us staff at 
Baghdad's Ai Yarmouk hos- 
pital. The B-52s were on 
their way back. 

You would expect panic 
on Baghdad’s second night 


under aerial siege. Even 
government officials ac- 
knowledge that the anti- 
aircraft artillery atop the 
majestic gates of President 
Saddam's palace between 
the river Tigris and 
"Mother of Our Bones" 
boulevard provides no 
more than a scattering of 
useless tracer, fare to 
brighten the dar k ness. 


But Dr All and his col- 
leagues, indeed the people 
on the streets, seem -in no 
hurry to run for cover. 
There is a macabre fatalism 
at work In Baghdad, typi- 
fied by the wedding party 
driving merrily past his 
hospital, leaning on their 
horns, adding to the ambi- 
ence of “what will be will 
be". 


Dr Ali's first Operation 
Desert Fox victims began 
arriving a little before lam 
yesterday, “In minutes the 
casualty unit was full and 
there was a lot of blood and 
a lot of noise. Some of them 
were on beds, some in 
chairs and the worst were 
taken immediately into 
theatre," he said. 

He saw his last patient at 


were not targets. “We are tar- 
geting military or mfiiarily 
related targets, period,” De- 
fence Secretary Cohen said. 

In the Commons Tony Blair 
went out of his way to offer 
President Clinton his govern 
menfs unqualified support 
and angrily rejected claims 
from leftwing MPs that Oper- 
ation Desert Fox is a deliber- 
ate distraction from the im- 
peachment threat to the 
President 

Calling the outbreak of hos- 
tilities "a day of triumph”, 
President Saddam called on i 
his people toresisfc- ,r Fight the I 
enemies of God, the Arab ! 
natio n and humanity,” he 
said on Iraqi radio. 

The US Imposed strict secu- 
rity measures in its embas- 
sies and in US installations 
around the world. It closed Us 
embassies in many African 
nations. 

Britain said all UK tourists ; 
in Israel would be assisted to 
leave the region. 


10am — a 13-year-old hoy. 
Qasim Jassim el Fatlawi, 
who, he said, had been 
standing outside the front 
door of his home tn the 
Jihad district when he was 
struck by shrapueL “It 
pierced Ms skull, killing 
ht-m instantly,” added the 
doctor, fingering the pieces 
of shrapnel sitting on his 
desk. “When it was all over 
we had treated 35 injured 
and 14 martyrs.” 

HLs word , for the dead 
struck not quite so odd a 
note In the hospital direc- 
tor’s office when one took 
into account the huge por- 
trait of President Saddam 
behind his desk. 

We were Invited to meet 
the survivors, having first 
been warned that the most 
seriously wounded had 
been moved to specialist 
units. Accompanied by 
“mtaders" provided by the 
ministry of information, 

! journalists covering the 
crisis are given frill rein to 
suggest what they want to 
see, though a suspicion 
lurks over how. much 
remains concealed- .. 


On other pages 

□ Julian Borger onhow 
the attacks unfolded; 
David Hirst dissects the 
internal opposition to 
Saddam, page 2 
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French journalists and 
the Iraqi opposition’s 
viewpoint, page 10 


□ Ian Black assesses 
the Allies’ aims, page 3 

□ Reaction around the 
world and Britain’s 
Parliamentary debate, 
plus Simon Hoggarf s 
sketch, page 4 

□ Comment from 
Martin Woollacott, 
topj^giericqrvai^ _ 


It seemed strange that 
Baghdad had echoed to the 
sounds of incoming cruise 
missiles for six hours and 
yet so little damage was ap- 
parent. Dr All's hospital 
serves approximately a 
third of Baghdad and he 
had no idea how many ci- 
vilians had been killed 
elsewhere. 

The ward was filled with 
gentle moaning, blood- 
stained sheets and ban- 
daged heads. The fi&ce of 
one whimpering man was 
blue-black and distended. 
Nobody looked in a fit state 
to tell What had befallen 
them. But then, in a comer 
bed, a man was beckoning 
us over, “Are you 
English?” he asked me. 
"Are you American?** to 
another reporter. “I am a- 
businessman, what I do to 
America and England? So 
why do they send a rocket, 
to my house? Why?” 

His name was Jassam al 
Zabeufi and he had only 
recovered consciousness an 
hour earlier. Later we went 
to look at his house, a fine 
turn to page 4. column 7 


□ Leader comment 
and Letters, 
page 11 


B RITAIN’S highest court 
broke new ground yes- 
terday when If set aside 
one of Its most historic judg- 
ments because of allegations 
of Mas . against one of the 
’judges. 

-Five senior past and pres- 
ent law lords unanimously set 
aside an earlier Lords’ ruling 
that General Augusto Pino- 
chet was not immune from ex- 
tradition and prosecution for 
crimes against humanity - 
The original judgment by a 
different panel of law lords on 
November 25, h«n«i around 
the world, overturned by a 
three-two majority a High 
Court ruling in October that 
the former Chilean dictator 
was immune from prosecu- 
tion as a former head of state. 

That decision was set aside 
yesterday after a two-day 
hearing following a petition 
by Gen Pinochet’s lawyers 

rtalming that Tjrcrri Hoffmann 

one of the majority who ruled 
against the general, should 
have been disqualified be- 
cause of long-standing and 
dose links with Amnesty 
International. 

The unprecedented blow to 
the integrity of British justice 
has sent shock waves through 
tiie senior judiciary. Lord Ir- 
vine, the Lord Chancellor, In 
a letter to the senior law lord. 
Lord Browne-Wllkinson, 
pressed for rigorous new pro- 
cedures for declaring inter- 
ests to ensure that such a fi- 
asco never happened again. 

A new appeal will be heard 
next month before a different 
panel of law lords, who could 
rule that Gen Pinochet Is Im- 
mune from prosecution. If so, 
the extradition process would 
be halted and the general 
freed to return to Chile. 

Lord Hoffinann was abroad 
and making no comment 
yesterday. 
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An Iraqi among rubble in Tfltrit after one of the first US air raids. Iraq claimed the destroyed building was a rice warehouse photograph: sums haemr 

A fistful of gold coins and a 


All key 
advisers 
gave nod 
to air 
strikes 


Julian Borger 
in Washington 
and Richard Norton-Taytar 

RITISH Tornado 
fighter-bombers 
took off from 
Kuwait last 
night in a 
second wave of 
air strikes, not knowing Tor 
sure whether Iraqi anti-air- 
craft missiles were waiting 
for them. 

The first wave of about 300 
US cruise missiles had con- 
verged the night before on 
Saddam Hussein's SAM mis- 
siles, and the nerve centres of 
his computerised anti-aircraft 
defences, with the intention 
of giving these sorties a free 
ride. 

Initial reports bad been pos- 


itive — no Iraqi radars had 
locked on to US bombers on 
Wednesday — and it seemed 
Baghdad had been taken by 
surprise. But military plan- 
ners knew this apparent do- 
cility could have been a ploy, 
and the British pilots flew in 
yesterday with a fistflil of 
I gold coins which would hope- 
! fully keep them alive if they 
were brought down over Iraq. 

The 10 solid gold South 
African krugerrands, each 
worth about £ 180 , would he 
used to bribe local people into 
helping the pilots to safety. 
Also stashed in their combat 
survival waistcoats, the pilots 
carried a note in a dozen lan- 
guages, including Persian. 
Arabic, and Turkish, asking 
for help. 

"I am British and I do not 
speak your language.” the 


note says. “1 will not harm | 
you! I bear no maiirc towards 
your people. My friend, please 
provide me with food, water, 
shelter, clothing and neces- 
sary medical attention. Also, 
please provide safe passage to 
the nearest friendly forces of | 
any country supporting the j 
British and their allies. You 
wfll be rewarded for assisting 
me when you present this 
number and my name to Brit- 
ish authorities.” 

As the Tornado pilots flew 
into the darkness, Britain 
took a leap of faith with them, 
throwing its forces into the 
biggest military venture of 
the Clinton presidency, and 
by far the most controversial 

As soon as the attack was 
announced by the White 
House just before 5pm Wash- 
ington time, the president’s 


opponents denounced what 
they described as a diversion- 
ary action, designed to fend 
off fhw threat of an impeach- 
ment debate, scheduled to 
begin yesterday morning. 

In a congressional mutiny 
in a time of foreign hostil- 
ities, unprecedented in recent , 
times, the Senate majority 
leader Trent Lott issued a , 
statement saying he could not , 
support the action and ques- 1 
tinning the timing and the 
policy. 

Arim in i g y ration officials de- 
nied the slur, but ultimately 
the truth is locked inside the 
president’s mind. Impeach- 
ment and the Iraqi crisis bad 
waltzed through the year like 
inseparable partners. Each 
time the confrontation be- 
tween UN weapons Inspectors 
and the Baghdad regime 


Divide and rule is cornerstone 
of Saddam’s regime of terror 


BEHIND THE FACADE: The 

sectarianism that keeps him in 
power has been exported to the 
opposition, writes David Hirst 


O N THE face of it, 
Saddam Hussein’s 
rule is as monolithic 
as the opposition is 
divided. There is total popu- 
lar support for the man and 
his works. 

But that is only the facade, 
induced by the terror he in- 
spires not only in the people 
at large but among his own 
followers, from the lowliest to 
the highest. The Almost magic 
aura of invulnerability’ that 
surrounds him is what, above 
all. holds the whole despotic 
system together. Killing him 
would almost certainly bring 
the whole regime down. 

It is not. apparently, an 
Anglo-American war aim to 
i ‘ccf Saddam. Whether sin- 
cere or not. that is certainly 
recognition of an inescapable 
reality. '•How”, aptly asked 
an Arab newspaper the other 
day. "can one eliminate a 
man who doesn't shake any- 
one's hand until his finger- 
nails have been checked for 
poison, doesn’t use mobile 
phones to avoid being traced, 
travels incognito, holds his 
meetings in secret locations, 
doesn't appear in public and 
moves about in 10 Identical 
convoys so no one can see the 
vehicle he Is in , .’ , ’ 

But his personal ascen- 
dancy would be nothing with- 
out his elite military’ and se- 
curity apparatus. 

All Iraqi regimes have built 
their power an the sectarian 
solidarity of the Sunni Mus- 
lim minority, but none has 


taken this to the extremes 
that Saddam has. He relies 
not merely on a minority', but 
on a small minority of a mi- 
nority; and the more mis- 
trustful, with time, he has be- 
come. the more he has 
concentrated power within 
his immediate family, notably 
his sons Udai and Qusai. 

The 80,000-strong Republi- 
can Guards are drawn mainly 
from the Sunni community, 
far better equipped and paid 
than the dispirited regular 
army, their main purpose is 
to defend the regime. Above 
them are the Special Republic 
Guards (SRG) and the Special 
Security Organisation (SSO); 
their only task is to protect 
Saddam and his family. 

The 6.000-strong SRG con- 
sists of 14 brigades, flve of 
which are always around him 
The Kttstrong SSO engage in 
surveillance operations in 
close collaboration with it 
“You will find the SSO inside 
Saddam’s palaces”, said an 
Iraqi opposition expert, "the 
SRG outside them. But, typi- 
cally. the rank and fUe of each 
is forbidden even to talk to the 
other.” All their members 
come from his hometown of 
Tikrtt and its immediate envi- 
rons. Both groups are con- 
trolled by Qusai. 

IT sustained aerial bom- 
bardment did real damage to 
these key institutions, it 
would undoubtedly put the 
regime in danger. That is 
why, whenever the Ameri- 
cans and the British have 


been on the point of attack- 
ing. Saddam has dispersed his 
Republican Guards from their 
main bases in and around the 
capital. This time, the attack 
came so swiftly he may not 
have managed the dispersal. 

The dangers for Saddam are 
threefold. First though he 
himself is almost certain to 
survive any onslaught his ap- 
paratus might be so badly 
mauled that the people, per- 
ceivtng weakness and confu- 
sion. rise in insurrection. 

The second is the more or- 
ganised threat of Iraqi opposi- 
tion groups. On paper there 
are no fewer than 70 organisa- 
tions in the Iraqi opposition. 
Mast of them are based in 
Arab states or the West 

Their profusion is one mea- 
sure of how notoriously divid- 
ed that opposition Is. how 
hard It must strive to achieve 
the minimal community of 
purpose deemed necessary to 
bring the tyrant down and 
keep the country in one piece. 

One opposition section 
speaks essentially for the or- 
thodox Sunni Muslims of cen- 
tral Iraq, who. though com- 
prising 15 per cent of the 



population, dominate the 
country’s political life. An- 
other speaks for the Shi’ite 
Muslims of the south; at 
60 per cent they are by far the 
largest single community. 
And then there are the Kurds 
or the north. 

There has always been fric- 
tion between these communi- 
ties, but it is one of Saddam’s 
successes that he has ex- 
ported into their ranks much 
of the sectarianism on which 
he relies. 

Reinforcing these indige- 
nous tensions la the feet that 
all parties look to rival for- 
eign sponsors, Arab or fur- 
ther afield. The communists 
are perhaps the only Impor- 
tant party that can claim to be 
truly multi-ethnic. 

Historically the least visi- 
ble but most dedicated opposi- 
tion has come from the Shi- 
‘ites. Owing to the nature of 
Shi’lte society, plus the rise of 
Khome ini-style fundamental- 
ism, the traditional clergy or 
radical Islamist groups have 
been to the fore in this under- 
ground struggle. 

The Kurds have a venerable 
tradition of armed rebellion. 


The more 
mistrustful he 
becomes, tile 
more Saddam 
concentrates 
power in 
his sons Udai 
(left) and Qusai 


flared up and .US forces gath - 1 
ered for action in the- Gulf 
fingers around the world 
pointed towards BiH Clinton's 
domestic problems j 

He heard of the latest 
weapons inspections impasse 
while touring Jerusalem on 
Sunday with the Israeli prime 
minister, Binyamin Netan- 
yahu. US officials at the UN 
had been told that Richard 
Butler, chairman of the UN 
Special Commission (Uns- 
own) was about to deliver a 
harshly-worded report, accus- 
ing the Iraqi government of 
blocking TJnscom inspectors 
at every turn. 

While the president fended 
off questions about impeach- 
ment and the stumbling Is- 
raeli-Palestinian peace pro- 
cess over the following 48 
hours, his consultations with 


his< aides focused onwhether 
to use force. 

T he decision on Tuesday 
night was made on Air Force 
One as President Clinton flew 
back from the Middle East 
White House aides said all his 
key, advisers gave the nod to 
air strikes, most Importantly 
the; secretary of state, Made- 
leine - Albright, and the 
national security adviser, 
Sandy Berger. Joining the air- 
borne discussion on a confer- 
ence line, vice-president A1 
Gore, the defence secretary, 
William Cohen, and the White 
House chief of staff. John Po- 
desta, also gave their consent 
Then the president called 
Tony Blair, who pledged his 
support 

Hanning for the air strikes 
had begun on November 15, a 
day. after an earlier assault 


had been recalled at the last 
minute after Baghdad offered 
assurances that it would 
finally provide unfettered ac- 
cess to the Unscom teams. 
President Clinton had been 
attacked by hawks in Con- 
gress for backing down, but 
insisted this would be Sad- 
dam Hussein's last chance. 

The executive order to 
begin preparations for the 
attack was Issued from Air 
Force One. As soon as the 
president got back to the 
white House, just before mid- 
night on Tuesday, the damage 
limitation began. He stayed 
op until the early hours rail- 
ing Congressmen to convince 
them the decision was unre- 
lated to his impeachment 
problems. 

In more talks on Wednes- 
day, the president’s Demo- 
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Since the Gulf war they have 
been the only opposition that 
remains firmly inside Iraq 
and — under Western ae r ial 
protection — fells outside 
Baghdad’s control- But clan 
and regional rivalries have 
sparked bouts of virtual dv£L 
war between Massond Bar- 
zani’s Kurdistan Democratic 
Party and jalal Talabani’s 
Patriotic Union of Kurdistan. 

The most promising effort 
to unite these disparate forces 
has come from the Iraqi 
National Congress, the brain- 
child. of Dr Ahmad Chalahi, 
which seeks a “democratic 
and pluralist” Iraq. It first set 
itself «p in “liberated” Kurdi- 
stan. but the inter-Kurdish 
strife contributed mightily to 
its decline. The Kurds are 
deeply reluctant to sacrifice 
the relative freedom and secu- 
rity they have achieved for 
the uncertainties of a new ad- 
venture to oust Saddam. 

For all its divisions, much 
of the opposition acknowl- 
edges that it needs outside, es- 
pecially US. support So the 
Clinton administration's 
recent conversion to the idea 
of joining forces with the op- 
position to topple Saddam 

opens new possibilities. 

The third and final danger 
comes from within. Along 
with a coup or an uprising, 
assassination or some convul- 
sion within the House of Sad- 
dam la a third possible way 
for Saddam to go. 

True, the normal response 
of Insiders under threat is to 
rally round their chief more 
loyally than ever, knowing 
that if he goo, they go with 
him. But in a ruling elite as 
murderous as Saddam's there 
Is surely someone who sooner 
or later is going to raise his 
hand against the Monster of 
Monsters. 
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Attack on Iraq 



There are no airoperations 
in which you can 
guarantee you will 
remove Saddam Hussein 

RobinCook 


A Pentagon photograph shows military intelligence headquarters in Baghdad before (left) and after the first US air strike 


British leap of faith 


era tic allies warned that a 
storm of outrage would de- 
scend on him. but said he 
should just carry on. At lpm, 
the president's top aides gath- 
ered again at the White House 
and signed oft on the decision 
for the last time. 

Just over two hours later, it 
was too late to change their 
minds — the Tomahawk 
cruise missiles on the ships 
furthest from Iraq had been 
launched on their two-hour 
flight, synchronised so many 
of the first volley of over 200 
Tomahawks converged on 
their targets at the same time, 
just after lam Baghdad time. 
They were followed by 70 ma- 
rine and navy strike war- 
planes launched from the USS 
Enterprise aircraft-carrier, 
which had been patrolling the 
Gulf since November. 


They were aimed not only 
at Iraq’s ground-to-air mis- 
siles and command-and -con- 
trol centres but at the per- 
ceived sinews of Saddam's 
power, the military intelli- 
gence headquarters in Bagh- 
dad and barracks just outside 
the capital, bousing some of 
the 16,000-strong Special 
Republican Guard — an elite 
unit used (according to Uns- 
com) to transport and hide 
Iraq's chemical, biological 
and nuclear weapons. 

At 6pm, an exhausted presi- 
dent made a television 
address to the nation, explain- 
ing why he had to act when 
he did. President Saddam's 
weapons programmes posed a 
“clear and present danger' 1 to 
the Gulf and people every- 
where. He said the Muslim 
holy month of Ramadan 


would start at the weekend, 
and unleashing Operation De- 
sert Fox then would jeopar- 
dise US relations with the 
Arab world. 

In Britain, the Prime Minis- 
ter offered unstinting sup- 
port, offering a dozen Torna- 
dos and six reconnaissance 
planes. Yesterday, Tony Blair 
once more came to the presi- 
dent's defence, rejecting 
claims that the assault had 
been manipulated to suit 
President Clinton's domestic 
requirements. 

The chief of the defence 
staff, General Sir Charles 
Guthrie, described the opera- 
tion as the largest since the 
Gulf War in 1991. He said the 
objectives were twofold: to de- 
grade President Saddam's ca- 
pability to build and use 
weapons of mass destruction. 


and to diminish the military 
threat to his neighbours. 

The general insisted the 
aim of Operation Desert Fox 
was not to “kill, capture or 
remove Saddam;- Hussein", 
adding that "Iraq- is an enor- 
mous country and it would 
take many, thousands of 
troops in a land campaign to 
have any chance of success." 

The second wave of the 
attack yesterday included B52 
bombers based onrthe British- 
run In d i an Ocean island of 
Diego Garcia, land-based 
Fl6s, and the British 
Tornados. 

Group Captain -Steve Par- 
kinson, a navigator on GRl 
Tornado aircraft involved in 
the raids, said the jets wpre 
"highly efficient' bombers" 
which carry missiles able to 
hit targets within a three- 


metre accuracy range. The 
head of the US joint chiefs of 
staff General Hugh Shelton, 
said the -Tornados and F16s 
could not be used on the first 
wave, for fear of alerting 
people in the Gulf states who 
could tip oft air defences in 
Baghdad. 

By last night, the time for 
surprise had passed. The sky 
over Baghdad lit up once 
more as missiles and bombs 
honed in on any targets left 
standing after the first wave. 
With at least another 24 hours 
of bombardment thought to 
be on the way and Republi- 
cans on Capitol UHL gearing 
up for a delayed Impeachment 
vote, it was for from clear 
who would be in the stronger 
position once the dust had 
settled: Saddam Hussein or 
President Clinton. 
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Tomahawk cruise missie 
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Deadly from land, air or sea, the 
550mph smart missile that can 
think for itself - at least in theory 


Tim Radford 
Science Edttor 


TBB Tomahawk missile Is 
I the US military ma- 
chine’s all-purpose arm’s- 
length weapon. It is a 20ft- 
long cruise missile — an 
armed but pilotless rocket- 
assisted Jet — rather than a 
ballistic missile, which ac- 
celerates to the edge of 
space and down again. 

Cruise missiles fly low, 
which limits their range 
and speed. In theory, they 


can fly low enough to avoid 
detection by ground-based 
radar until the last minute. 
They can be launched from 
the ground, from bombers, 
or ships and submarines. 
They can be armed with 
conventional explosives, 
nuclear devices or even 
chemical weapons. 

The range from ground or 
sea is about 1,000 miles. 
Those fired from a B-52 
with the advantage of extra 
height can reach 1,500 
miles. The cruising speed is 
about 550 miles an hour. 


Their first oudng in 
anger was the Gulf war of 
1991. In theory, no one can 
see them coming; in theory, 
they are armed and danger- 
ous and smart that is, the 
missile’s course and target 
are fed into its onboard 
computer when the war- 
head is primed- The course 
is guided by global posi- 
tioning satellite systems 
that can pinpoint any mov- 
ing object to about SO feet 
In practice, the missile is 
only as accurate as Its on- 
board map and its guidance 
system. During . the 1991 
war, American, forces 
launched 297 Tomahawks. 
Bfine never left the launch 
tubes, six fell straight into 
the sea, and at least two 
were shot down. 
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WAR AIMS: Air strikes alone 
won’t destroy Baghdad regime 


Ian Black h» Lond on and 

BorperJn Waslil inj lr wi 


O peration Desert 
Fox is designed to 
degrade -Saddam 
Hussein's ability to 
develop weapons of mass de- 
struction and' threaten bis 
neighbours. But It is for from 
dear whether the United 
States and Britain have for- 
mulated any wider goals. 

Officials In Washington 
were last night portraying the 
attacks as having broader 
aims than the punitive en- 
forcement. of UN resolutions, 
claiming a shift from contain- 
ment alone to a ctual policy of 
containment and toppling the 
Baghdad regime - 
But exiled Iraqi opposition 
groups said they doubted 
whether the aerial pounding 
would, have more than a 
short-lived effect if not accom- 
panied, by a comprehensive 
strategy to overthow Saddam. 

And Britain made clear 
that it was not explicitly 
backing any such effort- 
Rbbin Cook, toe Foreign Sec- 
retary, said only that it would 
be a “welcome bonus” if toe 
Iraqi leader were removed. 

“There Is no air operation 
in which you can guarantee 
that you will remove Saddam 
’HuBsatn, " hw admitted. 

The unstated hope of both 
countries is to shake the 
regime by targeting the core 
of Saddam’s power base, in 
eluding the Revolutionary 
Guard, security forces, com- 
munications facilities, pal- 
aces and strongholds. 

But using only air power, 
and without the readiness to 
commit ground troops, over- 
throw is no more an explicit 
goal than it was after the liber- 
ation of Kuwait in 1991 and 
file bloody Kurdish and Shi'ite 
rebellions that followed. 

In London, Foreign Office 
officials said the most imme- 
diate post-bombing question 
was about the future of toe 
UN weapons inspectors, at .the 
heart of this crisis. 

US officials believe that the 
UN special commission, Uns- 
com, is all but dead, though 
there remains a aiim chance 
that a chastened Saddam will 
give in, as before, and let the 
inspectors resume work. 

Tef with or without Uns- 


com, if Washington and Lon- 
don get their way, sanctions 
wQl remain in force. UN reso- 
lutions Unk toe Iraqi oil em- 
bargo to the disarmament 
process, which the UN must 
certify is completed. So if 
Unscom cann ot work, sanc- 
tions — Imposed after Iraq in- 
vaded Kuwait in 1990 — 

r emain hi plare 

Iraq's friends, especially 
Russia and France, are un- 
likely to accept this, even if 
they argue toe case on the suf- 
fering of minium of ordinary 
Iraqis rather than their own 
interest in toe lucrative busi- 
ness deala that will follow the 
lifting of sanctions. 

So as toe (vnnktwg contin- 
ued yesterday the US and 
Britain were feeing & con- 
fused transition between two 
policies — arms control with 
sanctions versus agressive 
containment — that are i newly 
to coexist for some time, 
throug h there Is a dang er that 
neither will worla 

"I believe the only real solu- 
tion is to remove Saddam," 
said Tim Trevan, a former 
Unscom official. "The US and 
UK are saying he has to be 
taught a lesson, but they are 
also saying they want Uns- 
com back in an effective way. 

"But they say this is all in 
support of Unscom, so until 
they are ready to move to an- 
other strategy of regime de- 
stabilisation or pure contain- 
ment I don’t see that they can 
write It off yet" 

William Quandt a former 
National Security Council 
official, said: .“My qualms are 
about' what happens toe day 
after the bombing stops. Sad- 
dam's a disaster, but will this 
get rid of him? 

“We know what we want 
but we're not prepared to pay 
the price to do it Bombing is 
the compromise choice that 
makes us feel better." 

The US policy shift was set 
out on December 8 by the pres- 
ident’s national security ad- 
viser, Sandy Berger. He told an 
academic audience at Stanford 
university: “Even a contained 
Saddam is harmful to stability 
and to positive change in the 
region ... Through constant 
c o n fro ntation, our policy of 
containing Iraq has been suc- 
cessful But that does not mean 
that by itself it is sustainable 
over the long run." 



‘Even a 
contained 
Saddam is 
harmful to 
stability in 
die region* 

Sandy Berger, national 
security adviser, left 
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Attack on Iraq 


We sawonjyonemoment 
of real passion, when he 
pair) defended his 
friend Bill Clinton 

Simon Hoggart 





Tony Berm, left, in the Commons criticising the attacks, and demonstrators at a candle-lit vigil outside Downing Street main photograph jeff uoore 

PM defends timing of raids 


THE COMMONS: Tony Blair 
speaks up for beleaguered ally, 
and wins overwhelming support 
of MPs, reports Michael White 


T ONY Blair went out 
of his way yester- 
day to defend Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton 
from charges that 
he had timed the Anglo-US air 
attacks to distract world at- 
tention away from his loom- 
ing impeachment by the 
United States Congress. 

In a statement to MPs 
ahead of last night’s emer- 
gency debate on the Iraqi cri- 
sis, he said: "There are sug- 
gestions that the timing of 
military action is somehow 
linked to the internal affairs 
of the US. I refute this en- 
tirely." To have delayed the 
attacks for Mr Clinton’s do- 
mestic political reasons 
"would have been a derelic- 
tion of his duty as president 
... He has shown the courage 
to do the right thing and he 
has my full support” 

The Prime Minister then 
won the overwhelming sup- 
port of the Commons, echoed 
in the Lords, from the Conser- 
vative. Liberal Democrat and 
nationalist benches, and most 
Labour MPs. 

With leftwingers promising 


to force a late night vote, min- 
isters were adamant they 
were trying to “diminish and 
degrade" Saddam Hussein’s 
military arsenal and potential 
to threaten his neighbours — 
and would attack it again 
without warning If he at- 
tempted to rebuild it. 

But they insisted they were 
not dying to kill Saddam, 
though the removal of his 
“evil regime" would be an ac- 
ceptable outcome. Mr Blair 
conceded. 

William Hague preferred 
Tory support But George Gal- 
loway and the veteran former 
cabinet minister. Tony Benn, 
savaged the policy which Mr 
Galloway said would be more 
likely to "diminish and de- 
grade" the nations which 
bombed Iraqi civilians than 
to restore peace. 

In a bitter exchange Mr Gal- 
loway, the MP for Hillhead 
and a persistent apologist for 
Iraq against UN sanctions, 
accused the West of launch- 
ing a new crusade, led not by 
Richard the Lionheart but by 
"Bill the Liar". With Labour 
MPs interrupting him the MP 


said: “This is a free parlia- 
ment and I will have my say.” 

Stung by his words Mr 
Blair conceded that right, but 
protested that Mr Galloway 
had uttered not one word of 
condemnation of Saddam, a 
brutal oppressor of his own 
people. Mr Benn later de- 
clared: “On the. condemnation 
of Saddam Hussein, there is 
overwhelming, unanimous 
world opinion.” 

But he warned ministers: 
“On the decision to take mili- 
tary action, you and the US 
have been unable to persuade 
the United Nations Security 
Council to go along with it 
Therefore this military action 
is a flagrant breach of Article 
46 of the Charter of the United 
Nations." 

But even before the small 
group of Labour leftwingers 
launched an assault upon the 
policy — Illegal under interna- 
tional law, cruel and unwise, 
they said — Mr Blair made a 
pre-emptive declaration in 
support of his beleaguered 
ally in the White House. He 
did the same during a visit to 
the US last autumn. 

After outlining the pro- 
tracted campaign of delay and 
deceipt by Saddam since 
promising to destroy his 
weapons of mass destruction 
in 1991. Mr Blair told a som- 
bre Commons that "action is 
folly justified now". He added 
that waiting until after the 


Muslim holy festival or Rama- 
dan would be “highly risky in 
military terms and likely to 
reduce significantly the effect 
of our attacks". 

The timetable had been dic- 
tated by Unscom's chief 
weapons inspector, Richard 
Butler, who had promised a 
report on progress within a 
month of Saddam's last 
promise to comply with the 
UN Security Council's resolu- 
tions — on November 16 — 
and had now produced his 
damning indictment 

The thrust of Mr Blair's 
text reiterated in detail by 
Robin Cook, when the For- 
eign Secretary opened the 
subsequent debate, was that 
the peace of the world, as well 
as the Middle East, was 



threatened by Saddam’s per- 
sistence in building up his 
stockpiles. Unscom had de- 
stroyed 38,000 chemical 
weapon munitions, 48 Scud 
missiles and a factory capable 
of producing 50.000 litres of 
anthrax, botulism toxin and 
other poisons. 

Yet much remained unac- 
counted for. Mr Blair told 
MPs. It was "vital that people 
understand that the threat 
from Saddam Hussein is real, 
not theoretical” and the UN 
weapons inspectors had been 
"constantly harassed, threat- 
ened. deceived, and lied to”. 

Mr Blair warned: "Saddam 
attaches importance to only- 
one thing: his ability to domi- 
nate his people and his neigh- 
bours by military force. He 


The policy is 
more likely to 
diminish and 
degrade the 
nations which 
bombed Iraqi 
civilians than to 
restore peace 

George Galloway, left 


wants to retain all the 
weapons he can. including 
weapons of mass destruction. 
He has used them before. I am 
in no doubt of his readiness to 
use them again." 

Anticipating leftwing com- 
plaints about the starvation in 
Iraq, he said Baghdad could 
still use oil revenues to buy 
food and medicine. “If there 
are nutritional problems in 
Iraq they are not the result of 
sanctions — let us not forget 
Iraq is continuing to export 
food to her neighbours.’' 

Mr Cook said Saddam had 
imposed fresh restrictions 
since the stand-off last month 
and the UN inspectors had 
faced “even greater forms of 
deception and obstruction 
than before". He added: “If we 
have erred, it has always been 
on the side of caution. 

"We want a peaceful out- 
come. But we know that an 
outcome which left Saddam 
able to develop those weapons 
of mass destruction without 
hindrance would not be a 
peaceful outcome. It would 
guarantee that those weapons 
would be used. Saddam has j 
used these weapons before. 
He will use them again if he is 
allowed to keep them.” 


Ara Britain and the US right 
to bomb Iraq? Hove your any 
on the Guardian’s website at: 
Mtptf/rapo m g na rtfian.co.ufc/ 
Iraq 
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Blair boosted 
by Bad Fairy 
of Baghdad 



Simon Hoggart 


L £ “T" he Prime Min- 
| isterhasour 
I foil support 

I ...we support 
his decision . . . we offer our 
complete support.” And that 
was just William Hague. 

Members rivalled each 
other to provide even more 
support than whoever spoke 
before them. Even the mere 
suggestion that the attack 
miRht have just something to 

do with President Clinton's 
domestic difftaiities left Ger- 
ald Kaufman “nauseated”. 

While the Prime Minister 
struggled to remain upright as 
this tidal wave of support 
swept over him, 1 redacted 
that it had taken a war to 
bring about the triumph of 
Blairism. 

For tn Tony land wc all 
agree with each other, and we 
all support each other. There 
are no tedious arguments to 
get In the way. no nit-picking 
or pointless cavilling. We all 
stand together, arm in arm. 

Now, if he can pull the same 
trick with the economy or on 
House of Lords reform, then 
he really will have accom- 
plished his (Inal ambition', to 
abolish party politics and 
replace It with hugging. 

He began his statement by 
saying that the attack hail 
been launched on Wednesday 
night, "maximising surprise”. 
(Surprise, that is, if Saddam 
had not been aware of Prime 
Minister's Questions this 
week, or had not noticed that 
President Clinton was In trou- 
ble again.) 

Mr Blair spoke calmly and 
imdraranticaUy. interrupted 
only by an occasional “Yurr 
yurr” at the more telling 
sound-bites: "Saddam Hus- 
sein is a man to whom a last 
chance to do right is Just a 
further opportunity to do 
wrong.” 

We saw only one moment of 
real passion, when he de- 
fended his friend Bill Clinton. 
There were those, he said, who 
suggested that the military 
action was linked to what he 
discreetly termed “the Inter- 
nal affairs of the United States. 
1 reftrte this entirely. Not for 
the first time, he has shown 
the courage to do the right 
thing, and he has my foil sup- 
port.” “Yurr. yurr” went the 
MPs again, like old men wak- 
ing from a disturbed sleep. 

Questions began with Mr 
Hague offering so much sup- 
port In so many different 
ways. Menzies Campbell, the 


Liberal Democrat spokesman. . 
gave his support. Turn King, a 
former defence secretary, en- 
dorsed everyone rise's sup- 
port Betty Booth royd kicked 
her shoes off. She does when 
she's enjoying herself. A cup 
of tea and a biscuit would have 
mode her pleasure complete. 

Gerald Kaufman, in his best 
Hannibal Lector mode, spoke 
slowly, solemnly, supportive 
ly (and spooftily) about "the 
nausea felt by many of us . . . 
that there are those who. Sug 
gest . This. Is. A kind of rrony- 
tsh decision for his friend, the, 
President. Of. The. United. 
States." We shuddered appro- 
I prutely and thought of fava 
beans and Chianti. 

Like the Sleeping Beauty. 

Mr Blair found that his Bad 
Fairy was really a blessing in 
disguise. The first person to 
dtsaRree with anything he had 
said was George Galloway, the 
Labour Ml* known to his col- 
leagues, not affectionately, ns 
the member for Baghdad 
South. 

Thanks largely to his isww 
:ippeanuire on Iraqi TV, in 
which he told Saddam to his 
fore: "Sir ... I want you to 
know that we are With you to 
victory," Mr Galloway's sup- 
i port nowadays discredits 
whatever cause he supports. 

"As I watched the bleeding 
women and children carried 
into hospital, 1 thought those 
who were diminished and de- 
graded were us." This was a 
new crusade, "led not by Rich- 
ard the Lionheart, hut Clinton 
the Liar". 

•'Disgraceful!" someone 
muttered. "This is a Tree Par- 
liament, and I will have my 
say!” announced Mr Gallo- 
way. dramatically but ab- 
surdly, since no one had tried 
to stop him. 

Mr Blair potntod out mildly 
that he would not hare had the 
same privilege in Iraq, and 
pondered m a puzzled sort of 
way why Mr Galloway had no 
criticism fur Saddam. It was 
the suR answer which. ! mu 
sure, only stokes Mr Gallo- 
way's wrath. 

Later Tony Benn gave us 
one of his majestic white- 
haired prophet rants, drawing 
in Vietnam, the Munich agree- 
ment and the menace of Vic- 
torian imperaiism. 

At one point Christopher 
Leslie, a New Labour MP. in- 
quired what he would do to 
disarm Saddam. 

"The solution is very 
simple. The sanctions should 
be 1 tfted!" said Mr Ben n. to a 
sound unfamiliar to him — 
jeering laughter. 

When he added: "It's a diffi- 
cult thing to vote against your 
own government.” h is own 
side fell about 

It is perhaps his final stage 
of lire; from angry maverick, 
to respected elder statesman, 
to the butt of mockery. Yet it 
does leave open the question: 
why on aarth should the bomb- 
ings even begin to disarm 
Saddam? 



Chorus of condemnation 

WORLD REACTION: Growing 
international demand for an end 
to air strikes and a return to 
diplomacy to solve the crisis 

strikes marked “a sad day for 


Jonathan Steele 
and Tom WHtahouse 


A GROWING chorus of 
world opinion moved 
against the United 
States missile attacks 
on Iraq yesterday with 
countries such as Italy. India, 
Sweden and South Africa 
joining the criticism voiced 
by three permanent members 
or the UN Security Council. 
France, Russia, and China, in 
the first hours after the raids. 

In the Middle East there 
was broad condemnation and 
calls for a halt to the bomb- 
tog. Even Kuwait, invaded by 
Iraq in 1990, declined to sup- 
port to the US. 

The Organisation of the Is- 
lamic Conference, the world’s 
biggest Muslim group, urged 
an immediate halt to strikes. 
The OIC, based in the Saudi 
city of Jeddah, said Its secre- 
tary-general , Azeddine Lar- 
ald, urgently appealed for “an 
immediate halt to military 
action, and a return to dia- 
logue to spare the Iraqi people 
more suffering”. 

The Vatican said the air 


the United Nations and for 
the world”. 

The most bellicose noises 
were made by the president of 
Russia's rebellious Chechen ia 
province, where three British 
hostages were killed last 
week. President Aslan Mask- 
hadov yesterday said: "We 
reserve the right to launch a 
no less significant strike 
against the interests of the 
USA and Great Britain in the 
Caucasus region, in Russia 
and in the Middle East” 
There are several British oil 
companies working to nearby 
Azerbaijan and a British firm 
Is building an oil pipeline 
across neighbouring Georgia. 

Russia also opposed the 
attacks. Mr Yeltsin spoke by 
telepbone with his fellow Se- 
curity Council sceptics, the 
presidents of China and 
France, In the hope of pre- 
senting a united front against 
the US. 

He said the strikes had 
come just as the Security 
Council was beginning to 
solve the Iraq problem. 

Chinese President Jiang Ze- 
min called on the US and Brit- 


ain to end air strikes and cre- 
ate conditions for negotia- 
tions to end the crisis, state 
television said. 

France blamed Saddam 
Hussein for provoking the cri- 
sis but foiled to support the 
attacks. The French foreign 
minister, Hubert Vedrine. de- 
fended France's position that 
a diplomatic solution should 
be sought to standoffs with 
Iraq. "France deplores the 
spiral of events that led to the 
American military strikes 
and the grave human conse- 
quences they could have on 
the Iraqi population. But Sad- 
dam Hussein is the person 
who bears the main responsi- 
bility for the conflict.” 

Among bigger nations Ger- 
many. Japan. Canada, and 
Australia strongly supported 
the bombing. 

India said the strikes 
undermined the authority of 
the Security Council and 
called for an immediate halt 
to raids. “This attack raises 
serious questions regarding 
the functioning of the collec- 
tive and consultative proce- 
dures of the UN Security 
Council." Prime Minister 
Atal Behari Vajpayee told 
parliament. 

Italy said it would ask the 
United States and Britain to 
halt attacks and let the United 
Nations deal with the crisis. 

South Africa said military 
force would not solve the con- 
flict between UN weapons in- 


spectors and Baghdad. The 
foreign minister. Alfred Nzo. 
said South Africa supported 
Security Council resolutions 
for Iraq to destroy its 
weapons of mass destruction, 
but the strikes “would Inev- 
itably lead to greater human 
suffering for the people of 
Iraq”. 

Pakistan's Foreign Minis- 
ter, Sartaj Aziz, called the 
strikes "a deplorable act". 

Most Arab governments 
took a similar line. The Pales- 
tinian Authority urged Arab 
states to convene an emer- 
gency summit to call far an 
immediate end to the raids. 

Arab League officials said it 
would hold an emergency 
meeting at the weekend at 
Iraq’s request to discuss the 
strikes. 

Iran said one of its south- 
ern cities was hit by a stray 
missile, causing damage but 
no casualties. It said the 
strikes would worsen the suf- 
fering of the Iraqi people and 
increase regional instability, 

Iraq's Gulf Arab neigh- 
bours also voiced concern. 
An Oman Foreign Ministry; 
spokesman urged Iraq to i 
show more readiness to coop- 
erate with the UN. And Qatar 
hoped that, as the Muslim 
holy month of Ramadan ap- 
proached, "a peaceful solu- 
tion to this crisis could be 
reached to spare the Iraqi 
people a lot of misery and the 
region more tension”. 


Fatalism takes 
hold in Baghdad 


continued from page 1 
middle-class villa in el- 
Adii, a new suburb north 
of Ba g hd ad. It looked as if a 
landmine had sneaked in 
through the back window 
and exploded. 

At lam. because his chil- 
dren were frightened by the 
sounds of the missiles, Jas- 
sam had gathered the fam- 
ily in one room. He recalled 
drifting into sleep, his last 
thoughts for his two- week- 
old son Mohamed. **I 
remember nothing else, 
only my wife coming to me 
and taking the celling off 
my body and me asking 
her, ‘Where is my child?' “ 
Then he had blacked out 

The baby boy was fine 
and being cared for by 
neighbours, according to 
his brother. Kndim. The 
problem was his nine-year- 
old daughter Suzanne, who 
had been transferred to a 
neurological intensive care 
ward. -She's dying." whis- 
pered Kadim. 

Jassam said: "I want to 
ask the American people 
and the English people, 
what have the Iraqi people 
done to you so that you 
punish ns like this? z love 
my country and I love my 
Saddam, i ask Saddam to 
take revenge for me. For 
the sake of Saddam I will 


sacrifice myself and my 
children." 

The minders were ner- 
vous when we asked to visit 
Jihad and the home of the 
dead teenage boy. They 
could not get an address 
from the hospital and be- 
sides. one admitted, there 
might be a military instal- 
lation in the area. 

This was the background 
to our tour of the damaged 
centres of Baghdad. The 
truth is that they are few 
and far between and. har- 
rowing though the stories 
of Jassam and others are. 
they ore the unfortunate 
exceptions. Most civilians 
were unscathed. 

The government-owned 
newspaper al-Qadlsslya 
said in on editorial: "Iraqis 
arc pulling together to go 
forward to bury the strikes 
of aggression and cuntlnuc 
their new crusade to teach 
the enemy lessons which 
they will never forget." 

The truth was more pro- 
sale. Baghdad was quiet 
yesterday, hut Its citizens 
were getting on with their 
lives. Children were play- 
ing football in side streets 
while women were shop- 
ping for fruit and vegeta- 
bles. Everyone was waiting 
to see what the night would 
bring. 
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Carlton’s lawyer 
quits over ‘faked 
film’ controversy 


Janine Gibson 
Media Correspondent 


T [HE last remaining 
Carlton Television 
staff member directly 
involved with the 
faked documentary The Con- 
nection has resigned. 

The company's chief law- 
yer, Don Christopher, yester- 
day announced his resigna- 
tion as regulators on the 
Independent Television Com- 
mission met to decide sanc- 
tions against the ITV com- 
pany over the documentary. 

Mr Christopher, who was 
criticised by the Guardian 
when the newspaper exposed 
the film as false, will leave 
next month after six years 
with the company. 

This month Carlton pro- 
duced its own report after an 
Inquiry into the making 
Caking of The Connection. It 
concluded that the pro- 
gramme was largely false, un- 
covering nearly 20 
deceptions. 

The report said that as the 
executive in charge of compli- 
ance with the rules governing 


ITV. Mr Christopher was , 
guilty of “serious Calling". At 
the time be rejected its criti- 
cisms. although he was 
quoted in the report as saying 
he bitterly regretted some ct 
his actions. 

In particular he knew that a 
crucial plane journey was 
filmed in two legs, six months 
apart, but foiled to insist on 
making that dear to viewers. 

He also claimed rti«* be Hid 
not recall whether he had 
read the programme 
researcher's statement, given 
to him six days before the pro- 
gramme was transmitted, 
which alleged that it con- 
tained serious deception. 

In a statement by 

Carlton. Mr Christopher said: 
"Following the publication of 
The Connection, report. I have 
come to the conclusion that as 
a matter of principle and hon- 
our 1 should resign from the 
company.” 

Carlton Television’s rfiiaf 
executive, Clive Jones, who 
was on the fact-finding fwin 
in the inquiry, said: “Don 
Christopher has given out- 
standing, service to Carlton 
since it won its licence in 


Priest lied about taking 
virginity of former nun 


Gerard Seenan 
Scotland Correspondent 

O NE Of Britain’s most 
senior Roman Catholic 
priests was accused of 
lying in court yesterday by a 
former nun who claims she 
lost her virginity .tor him in a 
Preston hotel rocan. 

Caroline Brown, aged 38, 
said Father Noel Barry, press 
secretary to Cardinal Thomas 
Winning, the Archbishop of 
Glasgow, had lied under oath 
about their relationship dur- 
ing questioning about a night 
they spent together in Pres- 
ton’s Crest Hotel in 1985. 

Father Barry fidgeted in bis 
chair as, only a few yards 
away Mrs Brown told Edin- 
burgh Sheriff Court that the 
pair had embarked an a sex- 
ual relationship between 1984 
and 198S. 

Mrs Brown, who is now a 
married with two children, 
told the court that she began a 


relationship with Father 
Barry two years after she Ml 
her Franciscan - order near 
Glasgow in 1982. The relation- 
ship ended when Father Barry 
faflprf to leave the priesthood 
as he had promised. 

When the Sun newspaper 
contacted her about . the 
relationship in 1996, shortly 
after the paper had published 
a story about the priest’s 
friendship with a school 
teacher, Annie Clinton, she 
sought he lp from Cardinal 
Whirring. 

A deeply embarrassed Mrs 
Brown said she was not being 
paid for her story, nor was 
there any promise of payment 
and she had decided to make a 
witness statement for the Sun 
newspaper on the advice of 
her lawyer in the hope that it 
would not reach court 

The Sun’s publisher, News 
Group News, is being sued for 
£200,000 by both Father Barry 

and Ms PBntnn for defamatio n 

over a story published in 


September 1996 which they al- 
lege implied a sexual relation- 
ship between them. 

Mrs Brown told the court 
how she first met Father 
Barry while she was still a 
nun in 1961. The priest bad 
come to tea at her religious 
order. 

“He flirted overtly with me. 
I remember being taken 
aback. He dearly didn’t want 
me to leave the roam, be kept 
chatting me up,” she said. 

The pair did not meet again 
until Mrs Brown had left her 
order. Mrs Brown recognised 
Father Barry at mass in 1984. 

The mass, said Mrs Brown, 
finished quickly. The priest 
introduced himself and they 
arranged to meet for coffee. 
After a “tactile" initial meet- 
ing, Mrs Brown and the priest 
began their relationship. Fur- 
tively. they would go for long 
drives in the car and stop off 
In local woodlands 

“We were in a relationship 
boyfrlend-girlfiriend style. It 


Nurse denies theft 


Gerard Seenan 
Scotland Correspondent 

L ucille McLauchian, 
the nurse Imprisoned 
in a Saudi jail for her 
part in the murder of an 
Australian colleague, was 
yesterday accused of steal- 
ing a bank card from an el- 
derly patient in her care. 

Ms McLauchian — who is 
charged under her married 
name of Ferrfe — is alleged 
to have stolen a bank card 
from Helen Lewis, aged 79. 

Mrs Lewis was Ms 
McLauchlan’s patient when 
she worked as a senior staff 
nurse at King’s Cross hospi- 
tal, Dundee, in 1996. 

Mrs Lewis’s son, John, 
aged 52, told Dundee sheriff 
court that he had packed his 
mother's belongings, includ- 
ing the purse where she nor- 
mally kept her bank card, 
before she went into hospi- 
tal in March 1996. 


But when he went to his 
mother's home In St An- 
drew’s to check the mail, he 
noticed that large sums of 
money were missing from 
her account and he called in 
police. 

The court was shown 
video evidence allegedly of 
Ms McLauchian withdraw- 
ing money from a Bank of 
Scotland cash machine in 
Nethergate, Dundee, at 
7.56am on March 1L 1996. 
Bank records revealed that 
four withdrawals totalling 
£300 were made using Mrs 
Lewis’s card at around that 
time. 

Ann Dalgety. personal 
Hanking mang er at the Bank 
of Scotland, said that video 
tapes with time and date ref- 
erences allowed them to 
match up transactions with 
the person. 

Under examination from 

deputy fiscal Nigel Oit, De- 
tective Constable Graeme 
Collin told the court the cir- 


cumstances around the 
crime had led him to speak 
to nursing managers at the 
hospitals where Ms 
McLauchian worked. 

He had identified Ms 
McLauchian from the video 
footage. But when she was 
questioned by police, she 
could not say why she was 
withdrawing c a sh. 

Ms McLauchian, aged 33, 
from Dundee, and now four 
months pregnant, married 
her boyfriend. Grant Ferrie. 
while held in jail in Saudi 
Arabia. 

She is accused of stealing 
a bank card and a diary in 
March 1996 and of stealing 
£1,960 using the stolen card. 
She is also accused of get- 
ting her job in Saudi Arabia 
by submitting false claims 
in an application form to a 
nursing recruitment agency 
and offering forged refer- 
ences. She denies all the 
charges. 

The trial continues. 


1992, and While I understand 
bis actions I accept his resig- 
nation with great regret" 

The ITC, which will tomor- 
row announce sanctions 
against Caritoo, might be ex- 
pected to take a dimmer view : 
of Mr Christopher's role In 
the documentary. As compli- 1 
ance officer, he is responsible 
for ensuring that Carlton pro- 
grammes comply with the 1 
ITCs code. 

Since the Guardian first 
published its case against The 
Connection in May, Carlton’s 
director of programmes, 
Andy Allan, »nH controller of 
factual programmes. Steve 
dark, have left. The film's ex- 
ecutive producer, Roger 
James, has also left Carlton. 
Mare de Beaufort, producer of 
The Connection, was a free- 
lance contracted to work on 

speafic progra mm es . 

One industry observer said 
yesterday: “Carlton has now 
done all it can to make 
amends for The Connection 
internally. None of the people 
who were involved are still 
there and the report has been 
published. Now it's up to the 
ITC” 


Branson set to start new round 
the world balloon flight today 


Will Woodward 
In Marrakesh 

R ICHARD Branson was 
planning to begin a cir- 
cumnavigation of the 
globe today in a balloon 
which will fly fr°m Morocco 
over Algeria. Libya. s S rr ^ 
Iran and then, roughly 48 
hours on, take him at 30,000 
feet some 50-100 miles north 
oflraq. , __ 

In a similar attempt last 
year his balloon snapped free 
of its guy ropes and flew off 
without him. „ 

Yesterday the Virgin boss 

and hia tWO OO-pilots* PfcT 
Lindstrand and Steve Fossett, 
said they were confident they 


could avoid Iraq by travelling 
over Turkmenistan- 
Urey hope the Jetstream will 
take their ICO Global balloon 
at about 120mph past Iraq in 
about two hours. They h ave 
some room for manoeuvre and 
could taka evasive action if 
required because of the war, 
even if it meant losing a day in 
taking a detour. Mr Branson 
said they were “99 per cent 
certain to fly". 

I If all goes wen, ICO Global 
, will cross the South C hi na 
I- Sea then the US and the At- 
lantic, and land in his Oxford- 
! shire garden on New Year’s 
Day. 

The project team decided on 
Tuesday ‘ to aim for lift-off 
today, and bad no warning of 


the air strikes. “Ours Is a 
peaceful mission,” said Mr 
Branson, aged 48. ‘1 would ap- 
preciate it if they [the US and 
Britain] are ending any mis- 
siles to keep us in mind. We 
wffl not get in their way.” 

Much of the promotional 
work the balloon crew will be 
doing on the voyage will be 
targeted at children, with a 
daily diary being posted for 
them by .Mr Branson on the 
ICO global website. 

Mr Fossett, 54, an American 
millionaire who has made the 
four longest balloon voyages 
in history, linked up with the 
tea m after narrowly foiling in 
his solo effort to circle the 
globe when he crashed Into 
the South Pacific In August 



Jane Root, former head of BBC’s independent commissioning group, ‘taking over a successful BBC-2, with no hit list* 
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Woman wins ‘best job in 
television’ as BBC2 chief 


Caroline Brown says she was chatted up by Father Noel 
Barry (right), and had sex with after leaving her convent 


was all very cloak and dagger. 
We loved each other,” said 
Mrs Brown. 

What began as a platonic 
relationship quickly became 
sexual. They dreamed of mak- 
ing love together and waking 
up side by side so Father Barry 
booted a room at the Crest 
Hotel to Preston. It was here 
they first had intercourse, 
said Mrs Brown. 

When Neil Davidson QC. for 
the Sun. said fhaf pariter this 
week Father Barry had denied 
they had sex, she replied: “He 
has lied under oath about our 


relationship." 

When Father Barry did not 
leave the priesthood, Mrs 
Brown returned a ring and 
asked Father Barry to close a 
bank account be had opened 
for than. 

During cross examination 
Paul Cullen QC, for Father 
Barry and Ms Clinton, cast 
doubt on Mrs Brown’s mem- 
ory of events. He asked her if 
she bad lied about having sex 
with Father Barry. “I am here 
to tell the total truth,” she 
replied. A verdict is expected 
today. 


JanliM Gibson 
Media Corre s pondent 

J ANE Root yesterday be- 
came the BBC’s first fe- 
male channel control- 
ler, as she was awarded 
“the best job in television” 
— headofBBC2. 

Miss Root, aged 41, was 
appointed by BBC director 
of television Alan Yentob, 
to whom she yesterday paid 
tribute as the inventor of 
the modern BBCS. 

Emphasising she was tak- 
ing over a successful BBC2, 
Miss Root said she did not 
have a hit list of areas to 
tackle. 

In her previous role as 
head of the BBC’s indepen- 
dent commissioning group, 
she has been responsible 
for commissioning and 


overseeing productions 
from independent 

companies. 

She joined the BBC last 
year to create the Indepen- 
dent group. Before that she 
was joint managing dinec- 
i tor of her own successful 
production company. Wall 
; to Wall Television, making 
drama and factual pro- 
I grammes for the BBC and 
Channel 4. In 1995, she 
chaired the Guardian Edin- 
burgh International Televi- 
sion Festival. 

Miss Root will take over 
the channel, with a £372 j 
million an n n a l budget, at 
the beginning of next year. 
She succeeds Mark Thomp- 
son, promoted to director of 
national and regional 
broadcasting. 

Mr Yentob emphasised 
yesterday that the appoint- 


ment was not one of token- 
ism. although both leading 
candidates were women. 
“We appointed the very 
best person for the job. No 
one condescends with these 
kinds of jobs. In the BBC 
we now have a number of 
senior, creative executives 
who are women." 

Miss Root said that run- 
ning BBCS “is undoubtedly 
the best job In television, at 
the creative heart of the 
country”. It was both 
“scary and exciting” to 
take over the channel. 

Asked if she felt a respon- 
sibility to other women in 
television. Miss Root said: 
“The responsibility is 
really to the audience. I 
think It’s great that there 
are many more women 
around, but I didn't get this 
Job because I'm a woman.” 


Opera House given 
cash with caveat 


Straw launches broader 
laws against terrorism 


Dan Glatstor 
Arts Correspondent 


T HE Royal Opera House 
was given a long 
awaited cash boost yes- 
terday when the Arts Council 
of England announced a 
package to increase funding 
over the next three years. 

The company’s grant will 
rise 11 per cent to £16 million 
for next year, and then up to 
£20 million to the two subse- 
quent years. 

However the extra funding 
may not be delivered to full 
because the reopening of the 
House — originally set for 
next December — has been 
put back to March 2000. . 

Announcing the extra 
funding, Gerry Robinson, the 
Arts Council chairman, 
warned that the conditions of 
the grant included opening 
on time and on budget 
“No money will be released 
until we are satisfied by the 
plans artistically and opera- 
tionally. There are a series of 
things laid out and this in- 
crease is conditional upon 
those things being achieved. 
We want the new House open 
on time and on budget Any 
delay In opening would have 
an impact” 

Mr Robinson also attacked 
the Government’s- decision 
announced this week to set 
up an arts watchdog. Quest 
the Quality, Efficiency and 
Standards Team. “I'm in 
favour of improving stan- 
dards but this is the worst 
possible way of going about 
it,*’ be said. “If s a typical ap- 
proach of government that 
you have to have another 
quango.” 

The details of Quest’s mis- 
sion remain hazy. But it will 
be responsible for improving 
standards of efficiency and 
m a n a ge ment across the arts 
sector, and will initially be 
placed under the jurisdiction 
of the department of culture. 


The good news for the 
House continued with the an- 
nouncement that its music 
director. Sir Bernard Hai- 
tink, has withdrawn his 
resignation. 

The increase in the budget 
is substantially lower than 
the company's chairman, Sir 
Colin Southgate, had de- 
manded. In a letter to the Cul- 
ture Secretary, Chris Smith, 
to July he had insisted that 
without an increase of £15 
million the House would 
have to close. It is understood 
that the House's deficit could 
rise to about £25 million by 
the time of reopening. 

The extra funding follows a 
£30 million Increase in the 
Government's grant to the 
Arts Council. The increase 
also enabled the Arts Council 
to give substantial rises 
across the board, thus de- 
flecting any criticism the 
House decision may have 
attracted. 

The Royal National 
theatre will receive an addi- 
tional £1 million next year, a 
9 per cent Increase, bringing 
; its grant to £122 million. The 
Royal Shakespeare Company 
will receive a 5 per cent In- 
crease. bringing its grant to 
£8.9 million. English 
National Opera receives a 
£500,000 rise, while the South 
Bank Centre will be given an 
extra £660,000 from next 
year. 

However there was con- 
cern that funding for many 
smaller theatre companies 
has been frozen. 

Nicola Thorold, director of 
the Independent Theatre 
Council, said: “Investing in 
the Opera House and ill-de- 
fined development pro- 
grammes. while effectively 
cutting the companies deliv- 
ering the Arts Council's sup- 
posed new objectives is the 
wrong way for the Arts 
Council to re-inspire the con- 
fidence of the arts 
Community.” 


Alan Travis 
Home Affairs Editor 

JR N1MAL rights groups. 

Islamic militants and 
^P^Lextreme Scottish and 
Welsh nationalists who are 
Involved in serious acts of 
violence fore being banned 
under anti-terrorist powers 
unveiled by the Home Secre- 
tary, Jack Straw, last night. 

The proposed powers make 
it a criminal offence to be a 
member or supporter of such 
organisations. Tough action 
-will also be taken against 
those who raise funds for the 
proscribed groups. At present 
only such bodies as the Real 
IRA are banned. 

The new powers are the 
result of a review of anti- 

terrorist laws in Britain — 
laws which will be put on a 
permanant footing and apply 
across the UK. 

The package will mean the 
end of the annual renewal of 
the Prevention of Terrorism 
Act which was aimed princi- 
pally at Northern Irish para- 
militaries. Mr Straw is to 
retain the power of proscrip 
tion for Irish terrorism but is 
proposing to abolish the use 
of Internal exclusion orders, 
which ban individuals from 
travelling from Northern Ire- 
land to the rest of the UK. 

The Northern Irish "Dip- 
lock” courts, which sit with- 
out juries, are to be phased 
out The period during which 
a terrorist suspect can be held 
by police without the ap- 
proval of a judge or magis- 



Jack Straw terrorism a 

‘dismal reality* 

trate is likely to be reduced 
from seven to four days. 

The proposed anti-terrorist 
law provides a definition of 
terrorism similar to that used 
by the US Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, It extends cur- 
rent emergency powers to in- 
clude any kind of terrorism, 
not just that related to North- 
ern Ireland or international 
terrorism. It includes arts 
that stop short of violence, 
such as damage to buildings. 

It also covers “causing seri- 
ous disruption”, such as 
attacks on computer Installa- 
tions or corrupting data 
through computer hacking. 

The new definition Includes 
“the use of serious violence 
against persons or property, 
or the threat to use such vio- 
lence to intimidate or coerce 


a government, the public nr 
any section of the public for 
political, religious nr ideologi- 
cal ends" but also tncludes 
"serious nisruption". 

Mr Straw said it was a "dis- 
mal reality” that terrorism 
would not disappear lit (he 
foreseeable future. It was not 
only Middle East Canal in- who 
had religions motivations: die 
legislation would also rover, 
for example, the Japanese 
Aura Shinrikyo cult, which 
staged u sarin gas attack in tin* 
Tokyo underground in 199G 

Animal rights and environ- 
mental activists are regarded 
as a growing threat. Last year 
800 incidents were logged on 
the Animal Rights National 
Index, including attacks on 
abattoirs, breeders, butchers 
and restaurants causing El. 8 
million of damage. 

The threat from nationalist 
extremists is seen to be de 
dining, although there have 
been 40 letter or parcel bomb 
incidents In the past five 
years. The Home Office says 
the powers are needed to deal 
with the possibility of other 

groups, such as anti-abortion 
campaigners, adopting vio- 
lent methods. 

John Wadham, director of 
Liberty, the civil liberties 
campaign, said extending the 
powers of proscription meant 
it would be an offence to be a 
member of a group without 
taking part in real crime. 
“There is a danger this will 
make criminals out of many 
of those who join together to 
campaign for democracy or 
human righto abroad.” 


Boots employees charged over baby’s death 

T WO employees of Boots I at Hailwood health centre In | In Alder Hey children’s hospl 
the Chemist have been Runcorn. Cheshire. tal Liverpool. 


■ the Chemist have been 

Charged with manslaug hter 

after the death of a three- 
week-old boy. police con- 
firmed yesterday. 

Matthew Young died after 
taking peppermint water pre- 
scribed to treat wind. It was 
dispensed at the Boots store 


at Hailwood health centre In 
Runcorn, Cheshire. 

A woman, aged 27. and a 
in-Tn , 24, who haw not been 
named, were bailed to appear 
before Hal ton magistrates in 
Runcorn on January 19- 

Matthew was bom at War- 
rington general hospital on 
April 35 and died on May 17 


in Alder Hey children's hospl 
tab Liverpool. 

A Boots spokeswoman said: 
“Our deepest sympathies con- 
tinue to be with Matthew's 
family. We continue to support 
these members of staff, who 
have transferred to other 
duties. We arc not In a posi- 
tion to comment.” 
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As the Pinochet case is ordered to be re-heard, Irvine demands measures to ensure such a situation never recurs. Clare Dyer reports 

Hoffmann silence dismays judges 


T HE failure of Lord 
Hoffmann to dis- 
close long-s tanding 
links with Amnesty 
International before 
hearing an appeal by the for- 
mer Chilean dictator, Au- 
gusta Pinochet, against a 
High Court ruling that he was 
Immune from prosecution, 
hue embarrassed qn ^ angered 
senior judges. 

The Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Irvine, has demanded mea- 
sures to ensure that no such 
threat to confidence in the im- 
partiality of the justice sys- 
tem ever recurs. 

Yesterday's House of Lords 
decision to reconsider the 
case was the first time a 
Lords judgment has ever been 
set aside, and allegations of a 
conflict of interest have never 
before been made against 
such a senior judge. 

Lord Hoffmann, a longtime 
director of Amnesty's fund- 
raising arm, ruled with two 
other judges that immunity 
did not extend to crimes 
against humanity, overturn- 
ing the High Court judgment 
by a three-two majority. The 
r ulin g on November 25 paved 
the way for the Home Secre- 
tary, Jack Straw, to start the 
process which could end in 
Pinochet’s extradition to 
Spain to stand trial for 
h uman rights crimes during 
his 1973-90 rule. 

Yesterday's decision, 
following a petition by Pino- 
chet’s lawyers, has dramati- 
cally increased his chance of 
freedom. 

The case is a severe embar- 
rassment to the legal estab- 
lishment. The now-discred- 
ited judgment had been 


‘It shows 
the real 
desire and 
intention to 
respect the 
legal rights 
of everyone’ 


hailed as a breakthrough 
around the world- 

It also comes at a sensitive 
time, when the judicial ap- 
pointments system and 
judges’ political views are 
coming under closer exami- 
nation. Pressure Is growing 
for more public scrutiny of 
judges in the run-up to imple- 
mentation of the Human 
Rights Act, which will 
require them to adopt a more 
overtly political role. 

On Wednesday Lord Irvine 
wrote to the senior law lord. 
Lord Browne- Wilkinson, de- 
manding measures to prevent 
such a situation recurring. 

“We must make every effort 
to ensure that such a state of 
affairs could not occur 
again," he wrote. Judges cho- 
sen to rehear the case next 
month must disclose any 
possible conflict of interest to 
the other judges and the par- 
ties in the case. Any judge 
with a possible conflict must 
step down if a party objects or 
the other judges so decide. . 

Five current and former 
law lords — Lords Browne- 
Wilkinson, Hutton, Hope, 
Goff and Nolan — yesterday 
rescinded the November 25 
judgment that Pinochet was 
not immune from extradition 
and prosecution for crimes 
committed when he was head 
of state. 

The five nnanlmniiflly set 
aside the 3-2 decision in 
which Lords Hoffmann, Steyn 
and NichoBs ruled against Pi- 
nochet and Lords Slynn and 
Lloyd held that he was pro- 
tected by sovereign immunity 
as a former head of state. 


The judges held that Lord 
Hoffmann should have stood 
down because Amnesty Inter- 
national, which has long cam- 
paigned for Pinochet to be 
tried, had been allowed to In- 
tervene. and, through Its QC. 
strongly pressed the case for 
denying sovereign immunity 
to former heads of state for 
crimes against humanity. 

The affair is embarrassing 
for South African-bom Lord 

Hoffmann. As well as deliver- 
ing a blow to the reputation of 
British justice, he has been 
responsible for two extra, ex- 
pensive hearings. 

Lord Hoffmann has been a 
director of Amnesty Interna- 
tional Charity Limi ted, the 
human rights group's fund- 
raising arm. since 1990. and 
more recently its chairman. 
His wife Gillian has worked 
for Amnesty for more than 20 
years. 

Andy Mein tee. Amnesty's 
chairman, said the organisa- 
tion was disappointed, but 
added: “We always said we 
would accept the outcome of 
the hearing and we have no 
problem with it now." 

Reed Brody, spokesman for 
the New York-based Human 
Rights Watch, said: “Pino- 
chet, like everybody else, is 
entitled to due process of law. 
But it’s a rich irony that a 1 
dictator whose clandestine 
war tribunals ordered the ex- 
ecution of hundreds of politi- 
cal opponents is now taking i 
advantage of the full measure , 
of the British rule of law." 

Michael Capian. Pinochet's 
solicitor, made no comment, 
but Fernando Barros. a Chil- 
ean law professor living in 
London and a friend of the Pi- 
nochet family , said: “It was a 
very brave decision for the 
law lords to make. It shows 
the real desire and intention 
to respect the legal rights of 
everyone." 

The shadow home secre- 
tary. Norman Fowler, urged 
his opposite number. Jack 
Straw, to throw out the extra- 
dition case. “We have wit- 
nessed blunder after blunder. 
This case should now be 
brought to an end.” 

Lord Hoffmann, who is 
abroad until after Christmas, 
has not explained why he 
foiled to disclose the connec- 
tion. in breach of a long- 
standing practice among 
judges to disclose even a 
remote possibility of a con- 
flict of interest 

Detailed reasons for the de- 
cision to set the judgment 
aside will be given in the new 
year. Lord Browne- Wilkinson 
said: "Shortly stated, in the 
special circumstances of this 
case, including the fact that 
Amnesty International was 
joined as intervener and ap- 
peared by counsel before the 
appellate committee. Lord 
Hoffmann, who did not dis- 
close his links with Amnesty 
International, was disquali- 
fied from sitting.” 

A new panel of judges will 
he convened to hear the fresh 
appeal probably on January 
18 or 19. It was unclear yester- 
day whether the five who set 
the judgment aside will go on 
to hear the new appeal. 

One possibility being can- 
vassed was for a larger panel 
of judges, possibly seven, to 
sit, as some times happens in 
important cases. This would 
give the result greater credi- 
bility and make it seem less of 
a lottery. 

One problem is that, apart 
from Lord Browne- Wilkinson, 
the most senior law lords are 
ineligible because they sat 
with Lord Hoffmann on the 
original paneL 

There are only 12 law lords 
so the numbers available are 
limited and the panel is likely 
to include some retired law 
lords. Only four junior law 
lords — Lords Saville, Clyde, 
Hobhouse and Millett, have 
had no connection with the 
case so for. 


Senior law lord told to make sure 
embarrassment is not repeated 


I ORD Irvine's letter to Lord 
L-Browne-Wfikinson points 


up the acute embarrassment 
Lord Hoffmann's failure to 
disclose has caused the Judi- 
ciary — not to mention the 
legal costs to the taxpayer, 
writes Clare Dyer. 

As head of the judiciary, 
Lord Irvine has gone out of his 

way to ensure no suggestion 

of bias taints the re-hearing of 

the Pinochet appeal before a 
new paneL Directions along 
the same lines are likely to be 
issued to judges in the lower 

courts for future reference. 

The letter, released yester- 
day, said: „ _ 

“We must make every effort 


to ensure that such a state of 
affairs could not occur agai n . 

“My request to you, there- 
fore, as the senior law lord, is 
that you, or the law lord in the 
chair, ensure at the time when 
any committee is beingcom- 
posed to hear an appeal, that 
its proposed members con- 
sider together whether any of 
their number might appear to 
be subject to a conflict of inter- 
est; and in order to ensure the 
impartiality, and the appear- 
ance of impartiality, of the 
committee, require any law 
lord to disclose any such cir- 
cumstances to the parties, and 
not sit if any party objects and 
the committee so determines.” 


o 


If Epstein did feel a sexual 
pull towards John Lennon, it 
could easily have been 
transmuted into the care with 
which he managed the group. 
The real fifth Beatle 
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Lord Brown e-Wilkinson 
(left) reading the Pinochet 
judgment in the House of 
Lords yesterday, anti- 
Pinochet demonstrators 
outside, and (above) Lord 
Hoffmann delivering his 
verdict last month 
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Rory Carroll 


A MAN jailed for the 
IRA's 1982 Hyde 
Park bombing yes- 
terday denounced 
the Court of Appeal 
after it quashed his- convic- 
tion but said that did not 
mean he was innocent 
Danny McNamee. aged 38. 
said he felt vindicated but 
accused the three judges of 
protecting the prosecutors 
who withheld evidence at his 
1987 trial 

He was released last month 
under the Good Friday Agree- 
ment after serving 11 years of 
a 25 year sentence for conspir- 
acy to cause explosions, in- 
cluding the attack which 
killed four members of the 


Household Cavalry and seven 
horses. 

In allowing the appeal Lord 
Justice Swinton Thomas, Mr 
Justice Garland and Mr Jus- 
tice Longmore, sitting In Lon- 
don, said new scientific and 
fingerprint evidence made 
the conviction unsafe. 

They inforiated Mr McNa- 
mee's supporters however by 
adding: “We accept that the 
Crown makes out a very 
strong case that the appellant 
was indeed a conspirator to 
cause explosions, and it may 
very well he that, as a matter 
of probability, a jury would 
stm have found him guilty if 
they had the material that we 
had." 

But the possibility that the 
jury would have acquitted 
could not be ruled out and so 


the appeal must be allowed, 
said the judges. The Crown 
said it would not seek a 
retrial 

The judgment found that 
there had been a failure to 
disclose relevant evidence at : 
the trial and this amounted to 
a “material irregularity”. ! 

On the steps of the Royal , 
Courts of Justice, Mr McNa- ; 
mee, from Crossmaglen, Co 
Armagh, said he had been 
vindicated. “It’s proved I was 
not guilty, even in a really 
grudging way. 

“It is acknowledgement 
that I spent twelve-and-a-half 
years in prison for something 
I did not do. The prosecution 
had presented a completely 
false case against me knowing 
it was false.” 

The judges had to be 


dragged kicking and scream- 
ing into quashing the convic- 
tion. he said. 

The Crown built its picture 
of a master bomber from fin- 
gerprints on a Duracell bat- 
tery and two pieces of tape 
uncovered in IRA arms 

cac hes and a bomb. 

Mr McNamee said the 
prints came from handling 
during his work at Kimbles 
Manufacturing in Dundalk, 
in the Irish Republic. 

During the 13-day appeal 1 
fresh expert evidence dis- 
puted that the battery print 
was McNamee's. 

His counsel, Michael Mans- 
field QC. said the convicted 
bomber Desmond EDis was 
the scarce of many of the 
prints, significant evidence 
withheld from the defence at 


the trial and the unsuccessful 
1991 appeal. 

Terrorists used a remote 
control device to detonate the 
251b car bomb, packed with 
four and six inch nails, hid- 
den in the boot of a Morris 
Marina. 

. The security force’s need 
for a result was still acute 
four years later when soldiers 
broke down the door of Mr 
McNamee’s flat in Crossmag- 
len and handed him to detec- 
tives from London. 

Speaking earlier this week, 
the physics graduate recalled 
that he assumed it was an at- 
tempt to disrupt his wedding, 
due six days later. 

His denials of IRA member- 
ship were disbelieved despite 
the fact two members of his 
family had been executed by 


the IRA for informing. 

At his original trial Mr 
McNamee was unable to hear, 
the sentence handed down to 
him by the judge. ‘T had to 
ask the screw what I got. He 
was embarrassed to say 25 
years. It didn't seem real," he 
told the Guardian. 

The only one of eight chil- 
dren to go to university, he 
learned to paint and rediscov- 
ered books. The American 
novelist E Annie Proulx was a 
favourite. 

The appeal has paved the 
way for a new career. Last 
year he obtained a 2.1 law 
degree from London 
university. 

”1 want to practise human 
rights law. This isn’t the last 
miscarriage of Justice,” he 
said. 


Orangemen may discipline Trimble for funeral 


John MuHtn 
Ireland Correspondent 


T HE Orange Order is to 
consider disciplining 
David Trimble, North- 
ern Ireland’s First Minister, 
for attending the funerals of 
three young victims of the 
Omagh bombing. Denis Ro- 
gan, Ulster Unionist Party 
chairman, is also racing 
action. 

The news comes as the Or- 
ange Order gears up for a 
march and demonstration at 
Drumcree Church, Porta- 
down, CO Arma gh, at the 
weekend. They have mounted 


a round-the-clock protest | 
there since July 5, when they 
were blocked from taking 
their traditional route down 
the nationalist Garvaghy 
Road. 

Tensions were rising again 
In Northern Ireland alter a 
loyalist group calling itself 
the Orange Volunteers 
claimed responsibility for 
bombing a Catholic-owned 
bar in Crumlin, Co Antrim, 
late on Wednesday. It was the 
first such attack since the 
Real IRA’s atrocity at Omagh, 
which killed 29 people four 
months ago. 

Mr Trimble, leader of the 
UUP, Which has Institutional 


links with the Orange Order, : 
was dismissive of the plann ed 
action against him. He and 1 
Mr Rogan attended the fu- 
neral mass at St Mary's 
Church in Buncrana. across i 
the border in Co Donegal, for 
Oran Doherty, aged eight, and 
James Barker and Sean j 
McLoughlin, both 12. j 

They were applauded as | 
they entered. Maiy McAleese, 
the Irish president, and Gerry 
Adams, Sinn Fein president, 
also attended. 

Mr Trimble said: "What I 
and others were doing was to 
display precisely those chari- 
table Christian values which 
are the duty of every Orange- 


men." He is a member of a 
lodge In Bangor, Co Down. 

Hardline Orangemen in Mr 
Rogan's Belfast lodge see him 
as “easy meat", and believe 
that Mr Trimble's lodge 
would take action against the 
imp’s leader after a move 
against its chairman. 

A condition of Orange 
Order membership is that 
“you should not countenance 
by your presence or other- 
wise any act of ceremony of 
Popish worship”. It is often 
ignored in border and rural 
areas, where Orangemen at- 
tend the funerals of Catholic 
neighbours. 

Mr Trimble's wholehearted 


support for the Portadown Or- 
angemen at Drumcree in 1995 
was a factor in his winning 
the party leadership two 
months later, and many hard- 
liners believe their constitu- 
ency MP has let them down. 

Police fcjir the march on 
Saturday could spark vio- 
lence after the collapse again 
of proximity talks involving 
j Orangeman and Garvaghy 
i Road residents. They were 
brokered by Jonathan Powell, 
Tony Blair's chief of staff. Up 
to 10,000 people are expected 
to march to Drumcree for a 
carol service. 

The security operation has 
been stepped up again, amid 


fears that the Orangemen will 
fry to break through security 
force lines before the end of 
the year. Traders in Porta- 
down are furious; shops will 
have to close on what Is the 
huslest day of the year. 

The Orange Volunteers 
emerged last month to moke a 
televised claim that they 
would attack freed republican 
prisoners. 

rt claimed In n statement 
that on IRA trader drank at 
McKenna's bar In Crumlin. 
But Noel McKenna, propri- 
etor. said that of the 12 cus- 
tomers at the time of the 
attack H were Protestant. 
There were no Injuries. 
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The process of Britain joining 
the single currency could be 
quicker than generally 
assumed. But first Tony Blair 
and Gordon Brown have to 
become euro evangelists 
to shift public opinion, 
writes Ewen MacAskill 
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Referendum 
foes await 
starting gun 

T HE REFERENDUM I the run-up to the European | euro, suggest; 
on the European Parliament election In June. could be in t 
single currency will The Government has an rency within a 
be the biggest cam- 1 enormous task ahead in months: a re 
paien Britain has swinging public opinion in three months 
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T he referendum 

on the European 
single currency will 
be the biggest cam- 
paign Britain has 
seen outside a general elec- 
tion. Both sides are quietly 
gearing up for a contest that 
is going to be emotional pas- 
sionate and xenophobic as the 
country takes its most impor- 
tant decision for decades. 

Both sides are working on 
the assumption that the gen- 
eral election will be held in 
spring 2001 and that the refer- 
endum will be held that 
autumn. But campaigning to 
win over tbe British public 
will have begun much earlier 
both sides aim to have their 
campaign teams actively 
working by April next year in 


the run-up to the European 
Parliament election In June. 

The Government has an 
enormous task ahead in 
swinging public opinion in 
behind the single currency. 

“It is going to be a huge 
risk,” a member of the pro- 
euro camp said yesterday. “A 
government normally will 
only hold a referendum when 
it knows it can win. This gov- 
ernment may not have that 
luxury. Events, and the busi- 
ness community, will pres- 
sure the Government Into go- 
ing as soon as possible.” 

The process could be a lot 
quicker than is generally as- 
sumed. A document leaked 
this week to the Flnnancial 
Times, written by the Trea- 
sury team preparing for the 


euro, suggests that Britain 
could be in the single cur- 
rency within a period of eight 
months: a referendum held 
three months after a govern- 
ment decision to join and for- 
mal accession five months 
later. Britain would not then 
be that for behind other Euro- 
pean Union countries, which 
will begin using the single 
currency In January 200L 

A survey of polling over the 
last two years shows that 
Euro-scepticism remains the 
predominant public mood. Al- 
though the pro-European 
camp can take comfort from a 
narrowing of the gap, the 
Euro-sceptics still enjoy a 20 
per cent lead. 

“There is still a long way to 
go and a lot of persuasion to 
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Conntmg the votes . . . both aides assume the poll will he held in antninn 8001 . Rnt campaigning will begin winch anrliar PHOTOGRAPH: JOHN reardon 


be done. People cannot under- 
estimate ihw scale of the fewfc 
ahead,” said Danny Alexan- 
der, spokesman for the Euro- 
pean Movement, a pressure 
group committed to closer co- 
operation with the rest of the 
Continent 

The key question for the 
pro-euro camp is when Tony 
Blair and the Chancellor. 
Gordon Brown, win move 


from quiet promotion of the | 
single currency to the kind of 
ardent evangelism that will 
be needed to shift public opin- 
ion. At present Mr Blair 
seems to be waiting for a mo- 
mentum to be built up by pro- 
European business and union 
leaders. These same leaders 
are also waiting for Mr Blair 
to give a lead. 

But behind the scenes, the 
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Government is working fever- 
ishly, towards adoption of a 
single currency, involving the 
details of everything from 
changing cash registers 
through to the size- of the 
coins and. crucially, how to 
win the hearts a nd miniis of 
the British public. 

That work was begun by 
the Tory but pro-European 
chancellor, Kenneth Clarke, 

— in secret to avoid rows 
with the parly's Eurosceptics 

— and has been taken on at a 
feverish rate since May 1997 
by the Labour government 
When Mr B lair finally makes 
his move — and be showed 
signs this week of at last 
standing up to the Euro-scep- 
tic press — all the infrastruc- 
ture will be in place. 

The powerhouse of the pro- 
single currency campaign 
will be provided by the long- 
established European Move- 
ment. Documents obtained 
and leaked by their opponents 
disclose the kind of people 
they are recruiting. 

In a document marked 
"campaign structure", they 
have as leaders Giles Radice, 
the Labour MP; Mr Clarke 
from the Tories; and Menzies 
Campbell, the Liberal Demo- 
crat defence and foreign af- 
fairs spokesman. Mr Clarke, 
though approached, is not yet 
willing to commit himself 
until closer to the referendum 
rather than unnecessarily In- 
flame his own party's Euro- 
sceptics. 

Others in the embryonic 
team Include Lord Holllck. 
the Labour peer and chair- 
man of United News and 
Media, which owns tbe Daily 
Express and who is one of foe 
driving forces behind the 
campaign; Niall Fitzgerald, 
chairman of Unilever; Peter 
Bonfield. chief executive of 
BT; and. almost certainly, I 


Ken Jackson, general secre- 
tary of the engineering union, 
AEEU, . the most pro-Euro- 
pean of the main union 
leaders; . 

The team has a strong New 
Labour look about it the cam- 
paign coordinator is Colin 
Byrne, managing director of 
Shandwick. Public Affairs, , 
who was a Labour press offi- 
cer and who once shared a 


The anti-euro 
movement is 
split between 
at least 10 
groups. It is 
difficult 
JoseeTebbit 
being able 
to work with 
Prior and Owen 


flat with the Trade and Indus- 
try Secretary. Peter Mandel- 
son; and Philip Gould, the 
Labour focus group guru, 
who is also close to Mr 
Mandelson. 

The anti-single currency 
movement is split between at 
least 10 groups. Such is the 
diversity of views that it is 
difficult to envisage them all 
coming together would right- 
wingers such as Lord Tebblt 
put aside past differences to i 
work with the former Tory 
wet Lord Prior, and Lord 
Owen, foe former Social Dem- 
ocratic party Loader? 

The anti-euro campaign is 
talking confidently of being 
able to raise up to £30 million 
for tbe referendum. If new 


rules on funding foil to cap 
spending at around £5 mil- 
lion. Stephen Woodard, direc- 
tor of the European Move- 
ment, said: “We need to 
match it" 

; The pro-euro camp, which 
expects support among tbe 
darling only from The Guard- 
ian, the FT, the Express and 
the Mirror, accepts it is un- 
likely to sway the Eurtvscep- 
tic press. Mr Woodard said: 
“We have to get round foe 
hostile press by TV. radio. . 
local papers and direct 
mailshots." 

In the referendum on entry 
to the European Community 
in 1975, the Cabinet was split 
This time round there will be 
collective responsibility in 
favour of a single currency. 
Alhough Labour back- 
benchers will have freedom to 
go into separate camps, the 
bulk wilt as loyal Blairites, 
be pro-euro. 

A senior Liberal Democrat 
chatting with friends this 
week, wondered out loud 
about foe possibility of a snap 
referendum next year if adop- 
tion of a single currency next 
month— though the currency 
will not be in circulation — 
proved an Instant success and 
the pound came under pres- 
sure. 

All tbe parties are still 
working on the assumption it 
will be after the general 
election. 

The Conservatives might 
try to turn the election into a 
battle over the single cur- 
rency but Labour could, if it 
chooses, ignore it by saying 
the issue will be decided In 
the referendum. 

By then, foe euro might be 
a proven success and public 
opinion readily converted. No 
one in the pro-euro campaign 
team is making the assump- 
tion it is going to be that easy . 


Britain ‘leading’ 
Europe in young 
adult drug abuse 




Stephen Bates in Hr uwnb 

L EVELS of recorded 
drug abuse in Britain 
are up to five times 
higher among teen- 
agers and young adults than 
in other European countries, 
a survey to be published 
today reveals. 

The report by foie Lisbon- 
based European Monitoring 
Centre for Drugs and Drug 
Addiction, based on official 
statistics gathered by EU 
member states, shows that 
the proportion of British teen- 
agers and adults in their 
twenties taking a range of 
drugs, including cannabis, 
amphetamines, cocaine and 
ecstasy, are at much higher 
levels than in states such as 
France and Germany. 

The figures indicate that 
whereas 36 per cent of Britons 
in the age range took canna- 
bis, comparable figures 'fox; 
France were 25.7 per cent 
Germany 21 per cent and 
Spain 22 percent ' 

Only Denmark, from a 
much smaller survey, records 
similar figures to- Britain's. 

For cocaine, only Spain 
beat the British figure of 4 per 
cent, with Germany 3.7 per 
cent and Sweden. France and 
Belgium registering less than 

2 per cent 

Nine per cent of young Brit- 
ons were reported to have ex- 
perimented with ecstasy, 
compared with just 2,8 per 
cent in Germany, 3.1 per cent 


in France arid 1 per cent in 
Sweden and Belgium. 

Tbe report, which will be 
published at a conference in 
Vienna today, says that even 
allowing for differences in foe 
size, date and age range of the 
national surveys, the returns 
of foe UK are significantly 
higher than .those of other 
countries. 

It adds: “Recent cannabis j 
use [last 12 months] is 
reported by 1 to 9 per cent of 
the adult population, depend- 
ing on the country; Finland, 
Sweden and eastern Germany 
present the lowest rates, and 
Spain and the UR the highest. 

“Recent use is higher 
among young adults, in moat 
countries between 3 and 10 
per cent although reaching 20 
per cent in the UK." 

The report also, records dis- 
turbing rises in' the use of Ille- 
gal -drugs in eastern Euro- 
pean countries, with 
disproportionately fewer 
resources for the authorities 
to deal with. 

“Despite ihe efforts made in 
recent years, drug demand 
reduction is still a low. prior-: 
ity in most countries or is no 
priority atalL" . 

Researchers found that sei- 
zures of cannabis in EU states 
had levelled out since 3994, 
after quadrupling in the pre- 
vious decade, while there are 
also signs that the use of ec- 
stasy my have levelled off. 

The use of heroin and co- 
caine is still on the increase 
across western Ehxrope. 


They estimate though that 
the use of amphetamines — 
tried by up to 16 per cent of 
young Britons, four times the 
proportion In Germany and 
1 more than io times that of 
France — is increasing. 

It adds: “Indicators of sup- 
ply and availability reinforce 
the impression that amphet- 
amines and cocaine, rather 
than ecstasy, may be the 
growth area in the stimulant, 
type drug market. Fatalities 
are relatively rare." 

.The report was described as 
worrying yesterday by the 
drugs' thtnk tank the Standing 
Conference cm Drug Abuse. • 

. Its head of policy, Annette 
Daie-Perera said: "Part of the 
drugs community would like 
to think that higher levels of 
drug abuse in Britain are be- 
cause of our recording of sta- 
tistics, but that Is not tbe only 
answer. 

“It. seems to be partly cul- 
tural and parQy a question of 
supply here. 

"It is the same with alcohol 
— on the Continent people 
drink to drink, here we drink 
to get drunk. • 

“We do know, that in the 
last decade there has been an 
'eightfold increase in ding use- 
among 15-year-olds and a five- 
fold increase among 12-year- 
olds." 

In May the' Government 
issued a white paper, Trick- 
ling Drugs to Build a Better 
Britain, aimed at reducing 
abuse among young people. 
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European Parliament takes new 

Furious 
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Martin Walker and 
Stephen Bates in Brussels 

T HE European Parlia- 
ment embarked on a 

historic dash of 

powers yesterday by 
refusing to approve 
the European Commission’s 
budget, despite intense pres- 
sure from centre-left national 
governments, led by Tony 
Blair, to fend off what the 
commission bad warned 
would be "tantamount to a 
vote of no confidence”. 

Outraged by a wave of 
fraud and mismanagement 
scandals in the commission 
and new evidence of persis- 
tent attempts by the commis- 
sion to cover them up and 
mislead parliament, 270 MBPS 
voted to refuse to discharge 


the 1996 budget. Only 225 
sided with the commission. 

Three separate European, 
crises merged into one yester- 
day which has profound im- 
plications for the future role 
of parliament and democracy 
in Europe. 

First parliament finally as- 
serted its role as the body con- 
stitutionally nominated to 
approve or condemn the 
spending of EU taxpayers' 
money in a way that could per- 
manently weaken the tradi- 
tional dominance of the 
commission bureacracy 

Second, the commission’s 
failure to dean up Its own act 
and prevent internal frauds 
has finally been exposed, 10 
years after the first fraud In- 
quiry began. 

The final straw for man; 


Dutch get to 
grips with drug 
revolution in 
designer shops 


Jon Henley in Amsterdam 

K OKOPELLI is on the 
Warmoesstraat in the 
middle of the red light 
district, two minutes from the 
railway station and less than 
50 yards from the police sta- 
tion. It is bright and airy with 
stripped pine floors. Tall rear 
windows overlook a stately 
17th-century canal. Anywhere 
else it might be a designer 
ciotbes shop: this being Ams- 
terdam. it is a designer drugs 
shop. 

A year or so ago there were 
half a dozen of these “smart 
shops” but now there are 
more than iso. They pose a 
problem for the Dutch govern- 
ment, which has Europe's 
most tolerant and pragmatic 
drugs policy 

How exactly do you legislate 
against magic mushrooms and 
psycho-active cacti — not to I 
mention those Little white 
tablets that are almost, but not 
quite, ecstasy? 

"Everything we sell here is 
completely legal," insisted | 
Jeroen Burger, a spokesman 
for Conscious Dreams, the , 
small but fast-growing compa- 1 
ny that launched the smart 
shop craze and recently , 
opened Kokopelli. "Okay, the 1 
active Ingredient in magic 
mushrooms is on the list of 
banned drugs. But we don't 
sell the active ingredient- We 
sell the natural product.” 

Natural it may be, but the 
effect can be as powerful as 
many outlawed hard drugs. 
Take, for example, Psilocybe 
tampanensis. the Magic Truf- 
fle. disarmingly described as 
triggering a “remarkably clear 
trip, but not too disorienting”. 
Or Panaeolus cyanosccns, 
which is "metabolised very 


quickly making the trip come 
on fast and strong”. Both cost 
about £30 Tar five. In Mr Burg- 
er’s words, they amount to 
“legal hard drugs". 

Moving up the scale of nat- 
ural hallucinogens, Kokopelli 
also offers — alongside its 
Tibetan teas, ginseng, betel 
nuts and herbal supplements . 
— an innocent-looking plant 1 
called Salvia dioinorum. It car- 
ries a kick like a mule: anyone | 
choosing to smoke its leaves Is 
advised to do so with friends, 
so they can catch the pipe. 

“The effect is almost instan- 
taneous," a hand-out frankly 
admits. “A tingling sensation 
overtakes your whole body and 

you start sweating heavily 
Thereafter you lose contact 
with your body and enter a 
trance-like state. Visions begin. 
It is a powerful psychedelic trip 
and it happens within seconds. 
It is therefore advisable to in- 
hale while lying down." 

The Netherlands already 
has its 1,200 famous coffee- 
shops. where the sale of small 
quantities of marijuana for 
personal use is tolerate, in the 
belief that it is better to keep 
sucb things out in the open, 
where they can be supervised, 
than drive them underground. 

In a recent long report, the 
Dutch health ministry tried to 
get to grips with the smart- 
shop phenomenon. It wanted 
to know whether they were a 
potentially lethal new devel- 
opment, or merely a kind of 
alternative chemist, offering 
“safe” alternatives to banned 
drugs. 

Its conclusion, firmly in the 
Dutch tradition of respect for 
individual liberty, was that 
they were “not an unaccept- 
able danger .to society’’. For 
the time being they will be tol- 


MEPs was evidence from 
whistle-blowers in the com- 
mission about the way some 
commissioners were connect- 
ed to frauds and to the use 
of improper pressure to find 
lucrative commission jobs 


Governments ’ 
feared a defeat 
would hamstring 
decision-making 


for their families and aides. 

Third, MEPs revolted 
against the way national gov- 
ernments, particularly the 
British Labour Party and the 
Spanish conservatives, put 


strong pressure on their own 
MEPs to let the commission 
off the book. i 

The politics of this were 

confusing, since die British, 
French and German govern- 
ments were trying to protect 
leftwing commissioners, while i 
the Spaniards were trying to 
prevent a constitutional crisis. , 
and ensure that Europe's busi- 
ness continued as usual. 

But with major decisions 
on the budget and form re- 1 
form pending, all the national 
governments feared that a de- , 
feat for the commission could 
hamstring decision-making 
for months to come. The com - 1 
mission itself made the same 
point, tn a last-minute appeal ; 
to parliament which Beems to i 
have backfired when MEPs 
saw It as a kind of blackmail. 


“The chances of reforms 
succeeding in 1999 depend 
very largely on the credibility 
wnri authority Of tb? wmimla 
sion. fit] would be very seri- 
ously undermined if the 
parliament does not vote the 
budget discharge,” the com- 
mission s tatemen t said. 

There were tense and heat- 
ed scenes on the floor of par- 
liament Pauline Green, leader 
of the Socialist groan was 
jeered when she tried to table 
a motion to censure the com- 
mission While <ygpl»ining that 
she would then vote against 
her own motion and defend 
the commission^ 

The long-standing tension 
between the dominant British 
and German socialist groups 
came to a head after Germany’s 
leading fraud-fighter, Rose- 


marie Wfemhauer. resig ne d 
from the budget contrail com- 
mittee In disgust at the way the 
the British Labour group tried 
to bulldoze the Socialist group 
infa harMng tiw rammiRKirYp . 

"Wo 1st Wemhauer?” (where 


Parliament has 
become polarised 
along traditional 
political lines 


Is Wemhauer?) the Tn? MEP 
leader Edward McMUlan-Scott 
roared across the chamber at 
Ms Green, as the utter disar- 
ray of the divided socialists 
was exploited by the Ibries, 
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Christian Democrats, Greens. 
Liberals and other political 
groups to inflict a humiliating 
defeat oh the commission and 
its Labour allies. 

“The conservative group Is 
indulging in gesture politics, 

just like the Republicans In 

the US Congress.” said the’ 
Labour MEPleaderAlan Don- 
nelly “They are sulking after 
their parties were beaten in 
the British, French and Ger- 
man elections.” 

The parliament has indeed 
become polarised along tradi- 
tional political lines, and the 
education commissioner (and 
former-French socialist prime 
minister) Edith Cresson has 
claimed that the fraud in- 
quiries are all a rightwing, or . 
even neo-Nazi, plot tn discred- 
it her. But the key to yester- 


day^ vote was the principled 
refusal of German, Austrian 
and Scandinavian, social de- 
mocrats to tolerate the com- 
mission's performance. 

Under the usual European 
convention that no decision Is 
ever quite final, the matter 

now goes -badL to the parlia- 
ment’s budget committee be- 
fore a new vote early next 

year The commission gets one 
last dance to convince MEPs 
that it can and will do better 

In practical terms there are' 
no immediate implications for 
the current working of the 
commission, but <niipy; it sur- 
vives the inevitable vote of 
confidence next year It will be 
aTmtmt impossible for any cur- 
rently serving commisioner to 
be reappointed by parliament 
in future. 
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The Netherlands’ reputation for being progressive about drags is being put to the test with the emergence of ‘smart shops’ (above), which have 
flourished by selling the natural, but still powerful, ingredients of many banned drugs. Including ecstasy (below) photographs; wvjlo'orjscou. 


e rated, and closely watched. 

They need watching closely 
Because, despite the array of 
natural products on their 
shelves, smart shops are also 
engaged in a continual cat- 
and-mouse game with the au- 
thorities over synthetic drugs. 

A couple of years ago GHB 
was banned outright when six 
Rotterdam teenagers fell into 
a near-coma after combining 
it with alcohol. Within weeks, 
a laboratory bad produced an 
alternative. 

Beneath Kokopelli’s glass- 
topped counter lie some white 
pills — 2C.T2 — described In 
its accompanying literature 
as a “psychedelic ampheta- 
mine”. It is sold in sets of two 
8mg tablets, but beginners are 
strongly advised to take just 
one. with a large amount of 
water. 


“Do not taka 2Gt2 alone un- 
less you are an; experienced 
user;” the handout warns. "Do 
not take tt if you are pregnant 
diabetic, have high or low 
blood pressure, a heart dis- 
ease, have ever had hepatitis A 
or B, or have drunk alcohol ” 

To Mr Burger this is re- 
sponsible Dutch drug dealing 
at Its best "You see, the dan- 
ger hardly ever lies In the 
product Itself, but ha the per- 
son using it” he said. 

“We test every product per- 
sonally and give detailed in- 
formation to each buyer 
People win buy it anyway and 
it's tar better they do it from 
us than from some street-ear- 
ner dealer" 

That is also, in essence, the 
policy of the health ministry 
But do be careful to follow the 
instructions. 
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Whiffy Metro 
cleans up its act 
with subway 
‘eau de toilette’ 

Jon Henley ■ 

qPHAT most famIMar of 
I Parisian aromas, tha 
heady mixture of singed 
rubber; day-old sweat, de- 
caying bacteria and urine 
that assaults the nostrils of 
tiie city’s underground 
users, could soon be no 
more: the public transport 
authority has decided to de- 
odorise the malodorous 
Metro. 

"We’re going to perfume 
the whole system with, a 
specially -developed new 
product called Madeleine." 
a spokesman foe the RATP 
said yesterday “This Is a 
radical step that will make 
a major contribution to 
passenger comfort." 

He . said scientists . were 
convinced they had found 
the solution to the pun- 
gency of the Metro’s 360 
stations. 

At the heart . of the 
scheme, according to its de- 
veloper; Pierre Plchat. is ti- 
tanium dioxide, a chemical 
powder used in suntan 
creams, and sunlamps. The 
compound freshens the air 
around it when exposed to 
ultraviolet light, he ex- 
plained. 

“It’s true that this pow- 
der can destroy had odours, 
hut it also destroys good 
odours,” said Mr Plchat, a 
Lyon university lecturer 

“Let’s Just say that it de- 
odorises the ain" 

It will probably work 
best in smaller stations, Mr 
Pichatsaid. 

Madeleine Is not the first 
attempt to sanitise the 
Metro. A variety of per- 
fumes has been tried, in- 
cluding Frandne in 1993 
and 1994. 

Bat that blend of laven- 
der eucalyptus and mint 
was so overpowering pas- 
sengers preferred the origi- 
nal smeCL - 
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Night-time Loudon traffic glides languidly through the sturdy latticework of Netting Hill’s labyrinthine thoroughfares. Howls that for a caption? 
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\ {Indonesian 
\ forest fires 
\haafe left men 
anti apes 
competing for 
scarce 

resources, and 
the apes are 
losing, writes 

John 

Aglionaby 

in Jakarta 
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China to 

screw on 

dissidents 


Scavenging among the ashes, an orang -utan feasts on a banana by a roadside in East Kalimantan, where most of the estimated 21.000 surviving 
members of the species live. The WWF says the ape's prospects are ‘catastrophic’ unless Indonesia changes its policies photograph: ramasurya 

Orang-utans in danger of extinction 
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O RANG-UTANS will 
disappear from the 
wild “in the blinking 
of an eye" if Indone- 
sia does not take action to pre- 
vent forest fires and continues 
with the unsustainable man- 
agement of its forests, the 
Worldwide Fund for Nature 
warned yesterday 
Announcing the results of a 
15-month study into the caus- 
es and effects of the huge for- 
est fires and widespread haze 
in south-east Asia in 19 97 an d 
1998, Dr Carey Yeager, WWF's 
senior conservation biologist 
in Indonesia, said the outlook 
for orang-utans was “cata- 
strophic" unless the Indone- 
sian government changed its 
policies immediately 
"If things continue as they 
are at the moment, orang- 
utans win be extinct in about 
100 years. In evolutionary 
terms that is the equivalent of 
the blinking of an eye." she 
said. 

The hairy red primates, 
which can weigh more than 15 
stone, are found in the wild 
only in Sumatra and Borneo. 
All of the former Island and 
75 per cent of the latter are in 
Indonesia. 

The current total population 


is not known, but Dr Yeager es- 
timates that there are about 
6,000 in Sumatra and no more 
than 15,000 in Borneo, of 
which all hut a handful are in 
Kalimantan, the Indonesian 
section of the island. 

“Even before the fires 
orang-utans were an endan- 
gered species and they had 
lost 80 per cent of their habi- 
tat since the mid-1970s.” she 
said. 

“During the last year and a 
half 40 per cent of the remain- 
ing habitat was burned and 
millions more hectares are to 
be cleared for plantations.” 


Orang-utans, which feed on 
fruit and foliage, are now com- 
peting with other animals and 
h umans for the few scarce re- 
sources left Dr Wfflie Smits, 
who works at an orang-utan 
rehabilitation centre in East 
Kalimantan, said many of the 
apes were so desperate for 
food that they were regularly 
seen scavenging in villages. 

“The drought and the forest 
fires have made orang-utans 
and locals vie for the same 
food,” he said. “The locals 
need the food at this critical 
time and the orang-utans have 
no more food in the forest" 


Congo war may wipe out rhino 


T HE world's last 25 

Northern White Rhinos 
are threated with extinc- 
tion in the Garamba 
nation al park In Congo, the 
WWF said yesterday. 

Three rangers patrolling 
the park were wounded by 
unidentified attackers last 
month. “This attack, and 
the fact that it happened in 
the heart of rhino territory 
leads us to believe that the 
world may have to prepare 


Itself for the loss of a 
unique species, the direc- 
tor-general. Claude Martin, 
said in a statement 

Patrols have been cut 
back because of the fight- 
ing in Congo, making the 
rhino more vulnerable to 
poa cher s. 

WWF also fears for 
mountain gorrlllas in the 
Virunga national park, on 
the border with Rwanda 
and Uganda — AP, Nairobi. 


He was referring to the 
seven-month drought caused 
by the El Nino weather phe- 
nomenon, which destroyed 
millions nr acres of crops and 
made many areas more sus- i 
ceptible to fire. 

According to WWF data, an 
area the size of Rngbmri and 
Wales has been burnt in the 
past two years, and the In- 
donesian government has 
sanctioned the clearance of 
forests covering three times as 
much land for plantations, 
particularly for oil palm. 

Dr Yeager said biologists 
usually factored in an ecologi- 
cal disaster such as Indone- 
sia’s forest fires once every 
century when predicting ani- 
mal population change. "But 
with the current state of af- 
fairs we are going to have one 
every three to five years, 
which will be catastrophic for 
an animals and especially 
orang-utans." 

“It’s a matter of p olitica l 
will," said Tim Jessop, WWF's 
senior policy adviser for 
Indonesia. “Because of the 
economic crisis, the environ- 
ment, which was never at the 
top of the government's agen- 
da. is now way down the list of 
priorities." 


He said the WWF could un- 
derstand that, because of 18 
months of economic turmoil, 
Indonesia was turning to cash 
crops to earn desperately need- 
ed foreign currency but he 
stressed: “The government 
should protect remaining 
forests and concentrate planta- 
tion development solely on 
land already genuinely de- 
graded by fires or other causes. 

Indonesia's president, B. J. 
Habibie, said yesterday in a 
speech to mark National Con- 
servation and Reforestation 
Day that he wanted a thor- 
ough review of the govern- 
ment’s forestry policies, 
because in the past “self-inter- 
est has been put above public ] 


interest, and this often harms 
people." 

Forestry analysts remain 
unconvinced by Mr Habibie's 
rhetoric. “We've heard it all 
before,” a Jakarta-based Euro- 
pean forester said. “The truth 
is that there are too many 
vested interests in Indonesia 
and the government lies about 
the scale of devastation It is 
allowing." 

According to government 
figures. 650,000 acres of forest 
and peat were burnt in 1997 
and L2 million this year; but 
satellite data gathered by the 
German a nd Jap anese govern- 
ments and WWF show the area 
burnt was about 12J million 
acres in both years. 


John Ofttfngs in Hong Kong - 

T WO prominent democ- 
racy activists went on 
trial in central 
yesterday in a crack- 
down which showed how for 
post-Mao Beijing still has to 

go on the road to reform. 

Wang Yducai baa been 
charged In Hangzhou with 
“subverting the state” after he 
tried to set up. the China 
Democracy Party Some .200 
people gathered outside the 
courthouse in a show of sup- 
port, although police inter- 
cepted others before they 
readied the city 

Qin Ynn gmin, an outspoken 
dissident also involved, in the 
party fared a similar, charge 
in Wuhan. Police seized a man 
as he tried to make a speech 
outside the courthouse. 

The trials appear to have 
been staged to coincide with 
today's 20th anniversary a t 
the launch of the late Deng 
Xiaoping's economic reforms. 
The message is that reform is 
fine so long as it does not en- 
croach on politics. 

The point was emphasised 
by Premier Li Peng in a recent 
interview condemning any at- 
tempt to “negate the leader- 
ship of the party”. The 
Communist Parly in the old 
Maoist phrase, is “a tiger 
whose buttocks may not be 
touched”. 

Both trials were over in two 
and half hours, despite the se- 
rious charges which could 
lead to long jail sentences. De- 
fence lawyers were warned off 
the cases, and Amnesty Inter- 
national says It is extremely 
concerned that the trials have 
not been free and fete * 

Mr Wang’s wife, Hu Jiang- 
wild that her husband had 
tpld the court he had no inten- 
tion of subverting the govern- 
ment and had spoken for 30 
minutes before being cut off 
by the judge. No foreign ob- 
servers were allowed into the 
courtroom. 


A brother of Mr Qin was al- 
lowed at his trial, but his Ga- 
ther was excluded. He had 
hoped for- a deferral because 
the family had been unable to 
find a lawyer willing to take 
the case. 

Another leading dissident, 
Xu Wenli, has been detained 
but not yet charged. So Ear this 
month 30 other dissidents 
have been interrogated or 
charged. 

In a demonstration of Chi- 
nese-style democracy this 
week, Beijingers voted for 
hand-picked candidates in dis- 
trict elections to the People's 
Congress. 

■ Speculation . earlier this 
year of a political thaw 
amounting to a “Beijing 
Spring" was encouraged by 
President Clinton’s famous 
televised - debate on demo- 
cracy with .President Jiang 
Zemin.- 

The view of coolie r ob- 
servers that this was mainly a 
public relations exercise now 
seems justified. 

Mr Jtang has completed the 
diplomatic season with visits 
to Moscow and Tokyo, and Is 
getting back to political funda- 
mentals. 

The Chinese authorities are 
keen to ensure that the 
10th anniversary of the Bei- 
jing massacre, on June 4 next 
yean does not provoke unrest 

The organisers of the 
China Democracy Party have 
applied for registration under 
laws that say all “social 
groups” must be approved. A 
new version of the law pub- 
lished in October Is even more 
restrictive, according to 
Human Rights in nhina, an 
organisation based in the 
United States. 

Eight tame political parties, 
all of which survived the com- 
munist victory in 1949, are al- 
lowed to function as part of a 
“united front" with' the Com- 
munist Parly But to set up an 
opposition party is by defini- 
tion subversive. 





A protester holds a picture of Wang Yoncai. on trial for 
trying to set up an opposition party PHordGRAmviNCBirYu 
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Philippines freak 
show put in dock 


Claire Wallenstein 
on the fight to 
end a macabre 
festive tradition 
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C HRISTMAS starts early 
in Asia's only Christian 
country where it is cele- 
brated with cheese and red ap- 
ples. and model reindeer made 
from bamboo. 

But another tradition — the 
visit to the freak show — is 
more macabre. 

The touring shows feature 
physically handicapped or 
mentally ill adults and chil- 
dren, and were recently con- 
demned by the vice-president, 
Gloria Macapa gal- Arroyo, as 
“Inhumane and degrading”. 

Children born with too 
many limbs are exhibited as 
“h nman spiders", those with a 
single deformed leg as “mer- 
maids”, amputees are billed 
as “lame ducks”, and people 
with skin afflictions as " half. 
human, half-reptile" or “the 
child whose mother slept with 
a frog”. 

Even at the modern Boom 
na Boom fun fair in central 
Manila, there is a quiet corner 
away from the rollercoaster 
and dodgems where a thalido- 
mide victim performs in a pit 
as “Penguin Boy”, in a cage a 
young girl — the “Cannibal 
Princess" — is kept naked and 
handcuffed as she gnaws on a 
chicken. 

The National Bureau of In- 
vestigation has started a 
crackdown on soch shows in 
Manila, and next year hopes 
to spread its operation to the 
rest of the country 
The head of the anti-child 
abuse, discrimination and ex- 
ploitation division, Ricardo 
Diaz, said: “These freak shows 
have been around for hun- 
dreds of years, but legislation 
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protecting children from ex- 
ploitation was only passed in 
1993." 

“We plan to conduct raids 
on outfits exploiting minors 
just before Christmas when 
the carnivals reach their peak 
— that way we can give the 
promoters a Christmas gift 
they won't forget," 

He said scouts in the 
provinces found the “stars" of 
the shows. 

parents of disabled chil- 
dren are paid as much as £150 
and may receive a 25 per cent 
cut of their children's earn- 
ings. Children often continue 
to have contact with their par- 
ents, but they are not allowed 
to leave the show 

Investigators say criminal 
charges will be filed against 
promoters and parents if fam- 
ilies are found to have sold 
their children. Mr Diaz said 
the maximum pu nishm ent 

was six years. 

The field director of Save 
the Children, Ray Coloma. 
said: “This is not only ex- 
ploitation of children, it can 
also be physically hazardous. 
Some of them are made to per- 
form in acts such as knife- 
throwing, tumbling or 
swinging from ropes.” 

Mr Diaz said the children 
performed every afternoon 
and evening dating the holi- 
day season, and usually lived 

in appalling conditions. 

When the Christmas season 
is over the carnivals take to 
the roads again, performing 
around the islands at town fi- 
estas and saints’ days. 

Mr Diaz estimates that 
there are probably no more 
than 100 such children work- 
ing nationwide. 

He said rescued youngsters 
would be cared for by the 
government, but added: 
“Many of these children may 
not want to leave. Working In 
the carnival they can at least 
make some money” 
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Commentators from around the world give Western and Arab perspectives on the air strikes against Saddam 



The plan for 
liberation 


/V * c— 


Clinton’s 

blunder 


Jim Hoagland 


P RESIDENT Clinton 
has indelibly associ- 
ated a justified mili- 
tary response to Sad- 
dam Hussein’s defiance of 
international law with his 
own wrongdoing in the 
White House and the im- 
peachment threat it cre- 
ated. The campaign 
launched under these cir- 
cumstances is a policy blun- 
der of major proportions. 

Striking Saddam’s regime 
to protect Iraqis, their Arab 
neigbours and the world 
from Us weapons of mass 
destruction is a serious mis- 
sion — far too serious to be 
obscured under the cloud of 
suspicion Clinton inevitably 
kicked up by the timing of 
his decision, which will de- 
lay the scheduled House 
vote on impeachment. 

Clinton refused in Novem- 
ber to go through with 
planned strikes because he 
was concerned about how 
the world would react This 
time, world reaction to the 
appearance of a politically 
endangered president order- 
ing the bombing of Iraqi 
cities to buy himself some 
time at home did not count 
The President and British 
Prime Minister, Tony Blair, 
listed in their speeches pow- 
erful arguments that Iraq 
presented “a clear and pres- 
ent danger” to the world 
and had to be bombed for 
thwarting UN arms inspec- 
tions. I heard nothing I dis- 
agreed with on that score. 
Many of those same argu- 
ments have been aired over 
the months and years that 
Clinton has allowed his Iraq 
policy to drift and Saddam 
to get away with murder. 

But Clinton’s insistence 
that he had no choice but to 
order the bombing, even as 
final votes were being 
counted for the House im- 
peachment balloting, was 
less persuasive. 

By Clinton’s own account, 
it was the submission of a 
report by Richard Butler, 
the chief UN arms inspector, 
that controlled the timing 
of the strikes. Butler is an 
important figure In this 
drama, bnt hardly a deci- 
sion-maker — unless Clin- 
ton has reason for him to be 
one. Whatever his inten- 
tions, Clinton has now in- 
jected the impeachment 
process against him into for- 
eign policy, and vice versa. 

For fiie rest of the world 
the looming impeachment 
seemed until now like a bad, 
inexplicable car-wreck 
along a normally peaceful 
highway. Rubbernecking 
and frit-totting briefly at the 
ghastl y details, the leaders 
and citizens of foreign 
nations have sped on to 

their own destinations, 
leaving Americans to sort 
out the roadside wreckage 
and casualties. 

But the arrival of Judg- 
ment time in the House of 
Representatives and the de- 
bate over the timing of the 

new bombing in Iraq oper- 
ate together to erase this de- 
tachment. The world is now 
involved in what bad been a 
largely Ame r ican drama. 

In foreign poKcy at least, 
the threat of imp e a chm ent 
seems to have focused Clin- 
ton on leadership tasks that 
he has treated with inter- 
mittent indifference- For- 
eign policy analysts will 
perhaps one day erect a 
statue to Monica S. 
Lewinsky in gratitude. 
Arriving back in Wash- 


ington from a historic 
Middle East trip shortly be- 
fore the full House was due 
to vote. Clinton had on his 
schedule for Friday a semi- 
annual summit meeting 
with European Union lead- 
ers to discuss trade and 
other matters. 

Clinton’s repeated asser- 
tions that he Is not allowing 
the serious business of im- 
peachment to affect 
national security matters 
gives the House leadership 
an obligation to return the 
favour: they should not let 
national security delay for 
long the serious business of 
impeachment. They should 
hold the vote quickly. The 
Pentagon would benefit 
from being able to run this 
showdown with Clinton's 
attention elsewhere. 

The Judiciary Commit- 
tee's bearings established 
for me beyond reasonable 
doubt that two lrig things 
are true: Clinton lied under 
oath to a federal grand jury, 
betraying his office, sup- 
porters and family. This is 
no mere private matter. The 
evidence is equally convinc- 
ing that the special prosecu- 
tor, Kenneth Starr, and his 
associates knowingly set a 
perjury trap around the 
President’s sex life that 
Clinton foolishly thought he 
could outwit. 

1 would find it impossible 
to vote for impeachment be- 
cause of the prosecutor’s 
tactics. But that does not 
mean that others who reach 
the opposite conclusion are 


One day, foreign 
policy analysts will 
erect a statue to 
Monica Lewinsky 


acting unreasonably, irre- 
sponsibly or wastefully. It is 
no accident that this is a 
close eaU- 

Another Clinton escape 
does not mean that the im- 
peachment debate has been 
a waste* up to this point, or 
that sending the matter to 
the Senate in the face of 
likely acquittal there is fh- 
tile. Even in su rvival. Clin- 
ton will emerge from this 
experience chastised if not 
chastened and humiliated if 
not humbled. 

He may choose not to rec- 
ognise that The constant 
risk would be that he would 
fall back into the costly, 
mocking superiority he 
evinced in the wake of No- 
vember’s congressional 
elections. But no “victory” 
is in this battle for Clinton. 
If he stays in the White 
House, he will inhabit Eden 
after the £alL His days of vic- 
tory and vanity are over. 
The nation will watch to see 
if he can demonstrate that 
he understands this and 
seek genuine atonement in 
the time he has left 

Shortly after the 1992 
election one of Clinton’s 
closest confidants told me 
that their biggest job in 
Washington would be to 
restore confidence in leader^ 
ship and government In- 
stead, Clinton will inspire 
distrust, cynicism and 
revulsion for years to come 
among many Americans. 
Living with that knowledge 
should be punishment 
enough for any mortal. 


Jim Hoagland Is a columnist on 
the Washington Post 
>9 Copyright 1998 


We are isolated. So we had 
better be deadly serious 



magnitude of what 
has happened this 
week between the 
United States, Britain 
and Iraq should not be mea- 
sured by what seems likely to 
be the fairly short duration of 
the aerial campaign. 

In a burst of missile flashes 
hi the night we have gone 
from a situation in which if 
there was no true peace at 
least force was kept at one 
remove, to one in which force 
can be used at any time. We 
have gone back to war. and 
almost certainly not just for 
the weekend. 

Kofi Annan's sad words 
about the failure of peaceful 
methods reflect this transi- 
tion. It could only be halted if 
Saddam were to back down, 
as he has before, after extract- 
ing political advantage from a 
confrontation. But this time it 
is less likely he will do so. and 
also less likely the US would 
accept any Iraqi pledges of 
good behaviour in future. 

The reaction of Arab states, 
particularly the Gulf 
countries, to the American 
and British use of force, and 
as always the movement of 
domestic public opinion, 
could change the American 
attitude. But the prospect 
now is for a prolonged 
struggle with the Iraqi 
regime, with the use of force a 
constant element 

The Americans are ex- 
pected to cease their attacks 
before Ramadan be gins , in a 
couple of days. But they will 
remain in the Gulf In 
strength, a permanent puni- 
tive expedition that can put 
its missiles and planes into 
Iraq within minutes. 

President Clinton has al- 
ready declared they will go In 
whenever necessary to de- 
stroy Installations in which 
the Iraqis could be preparing 
or storing chemical and bio- 
logical weapons. 

Extensions of their mission, 
to protect the Kurds or the 
Shi'ttes, or to prevent mili- 
tary movements In Iraq, are 
probable. Attacks by groups 
sympathetic to the Iraqis, 
“de n ia bl e” assault by proxy 
-on American and B ritish am - 
hassles or offices In the Gulf 
region, or in Europe or the 
US, are possible. Finally, the 


Americans and the British 
have repeated and deepened 
their resolve to make new 
efforts to help Iraqi opposi- 
tion groups. 

The fact is that the ram- 
shackle diplomatic structure 
within which Iraq and the US 
have played out their differ- 
ences over the last seven 
years and which was main- 
tained by a long-suffering 
United Nations has collapsed. 

The chances of the UN 
Special Commission’s inspec- 
tors ever returning to Iraq 
are small, and if there had 
ever.been any possibility that 
the US and Britain would 
shift their position on sanc- 
tions, there is no such possi- 
bility now. Both sides have 
ceased to believe the ceasefire 
settlement of 1991 any longer 
serves their purposes. 

For Saddam, that settle- 
ment was there to exploit in 
such a way that he could 
emerge at some point with 
sanctions discarded, weapons 
intact and political power pre- 
served or enhanced. 

F OR the US and at one 
time most of her allies, 
the point of the deal 
was to force Saddam to 
give up his mass destruction 
weapons capacity. When he 
proved ready to pay the price 
of sanctions for years to keep 
that capacity, America 
thought the resulting priva- 
tion might help bring down 
his government, but it was 
soon disillusioned. 

The resulting shift from a 
policy of containment toward 
one aimed at the removal of 
the regime is one the Iraqi 
leader must ponder. It is dear 
that for symbolic as well as 
for practical reasons, he sees 
weapons of mass destruction 
as essential to his continued 
rule. In his mind, it seems, to 
genuinely give them up would 
be suicide. Yet, as he has mis- 
led and stymied the Unscom 
inspectors, he has pushed the 
US into a concentration on 
ways of removing him from 
power. For Saddam, an abyss 
yawns on either side. 

There is a substantial argu- 
ment that to work for his 
removal is likely to be the 
least costly of the imperfect 
choices available. As one 


Iraqi opposition leader has 
said, although Saddam might 
fall tomorrow be could also 
last for years. Lifting sanc- 
tions and looking the other 
way while he keeps his 
weapons — the only obvious 
alternative — Increases that 
possibility. The line that It 
would “open up” Iraq and 
lead in some way to democra- 
tisation is fanciful. 

Iraqi exiles are less inter- 
ested in the form of interven- 
tion than in Its seriousness. 
They require convincing that 
this is not a bit of combat 
theatre, that it genuinely rep- 
resents a change of policy. 

They require convincing, 
as may the rest of us. that a 
president as weakened as 
Clinton has the will and the 
weight to carry auy policy 
through. Then they would ex- 
pect the military aid as well 
as the encouragement to come 
together in a government in 
waiting, learning In exile how 
to run their difficult country, 
which they have so far asked 
for in vain. 

On those in America and 
Britain who decided to open 
this new phase of what can 
only be called hostilities with 
Iraq — - politicians, their advi- 
sors, and their military staff 
— rests a heavy responsi- 
bility. This operation, and 
others that may be conducted 
against Iraq in the future, is 
taking place outside the UN 
framework. It has the clear 
support of only a handful of 
other countries and is op- 
posed by many. 

To be isolated is not neces- 
sarily to be wrong. Nor have 
we yet arrived at a point — 
whatever we might wish — 
where military action 
through the UN is a reliable 
and sufficient means for set- 
tling an those conflicts that 
seem amenable only to force. 

What the Anglo-Saxons are 
saying to the rest is that we 
are so certain of our purpose 
that we feel we can act alone. 
But we had better be serious, 
and we had better carry 
through what we have under- 
taken — which is to bring an 
end to the danger Saddam 
represents, both to his own 
people and to others, in a way 
less costly in terms of suffer- 
ing than the alternatives. 


I T IS now evident that Sad- 
dam’s weapons of mass de- 
struction will not be de- 
stroyed unless he and his 
regime are removed from 
power. On this essential point 
there Isa convergence of in- 
terests between the Iraqi 
people and those of the inter- 
national community. 

The people oflraq are eager 
to regain their country from 
the totalitarian dictatorship 
of Saddam, and the interna- 
tional community Is deter- 
mined to eliminate Saddam's 
weapons of mass destruction. 

This convergence has been 
obvious for several years, yet 
It is only recently that policy- 
makers in the United States 
and the United Kingdom have 
come to recognise this fact 
and begun acting upon it. 

The US Congress took the 
first step when It moved deci- 
sively In October of this year 
to pass the Iraq Liberation 
Act — which has since en- 
dorsed by President Clinton 
and Prime Minister Blair. 

The Liberation Act autho- 
rises the President to provide 
up to *97 million tn ruiUtary 
assistance and training to the 
Iraqi National Congress, for 
the purpose of overthrowing 
Saddam’s hated regime. 

This historic Act specifies 
that the policy of the US 
requires the removal of Sad- 
dam and pledges its support 
for a new and democratic 
Iraqi government. 

President Clinton signed 
this Act into law and. In co- 
operation with Mr Blair, has 
undertaken to fulfill its pur- 
pose. For the sake of the Iraqi 
people, the President should 
act quickly. 

The Iraqi people are elated 
by this new approach to Iraq 
and to the problem of Sad- 
dam. They recognise the Iraq 
Liberation Act as an historic 
opportunity and are ready to 
offer their hearts and lives to 
liberate their country. 

Yet they are haunted by the 
disaster of 1991. when coali- 
tion forces allowed Saddam to 
slaughter a Lightly armed pop- 
ulation with helicopter gun- 
ships, tanks and artillery. 

The Iraqi people need more 
than American and British 
legislative and rhetorical 
support— they really need 
concrete action. 

S PECIFICALLY, the 
Iraqi National Con- 
gress has developed a 
detailed military plan 
endorsed by American and 
British military officers 
based on military exclusion 
zones, no-fly zones and the 
support of the Iraqi National 
Congress’s unified Iraq Liber- 
ation Army. 

Protected from Saddam’s 


heavy armament and aerial 
attacks, the INC would estab- 
lish an alternative Iraqi ad- 
ministration in the liberated 
areas, leading to the forma- 
tion of a new and representa- 
tive provisional government. 

Under such a plan, the Iraqi 
people would be alluwed to 
free themselves, establish 
new administrative, techni- 
cal and humanitarian Institu- 
tions and rejoin the interna- 
tional community. 

The international commu- 
nity would also benefit. The 
Iraqi National Congress is 
committed to a new Iraq, free 
of the weapons uf mass de- 
struction. The Iraqi people 
have been the first victims of 
Saddam’s nuclear, chemical 
and biological horrors. 

Unscom, the IAEA and 
other International monitor- 
ing organisations would be 
free to help thr INC destroy 
Saddam's weapons and guar- 
antee that the new Iraq would 
maintain only n conventional 
and defensive military- 

Bombing alono will never 
accomplish this assent lal 
goal. Saddam and his gang of 
thugs are the problem; they 
cannot be port of the solution. 

Whatever the provocation 
leading to the current attack, 
such military act Inn must be 
supported by a political plan. 
Iraq is a country of 
essential strategic impor- 
tance — for It has the largest 
oil reserves in the world, a 
critical geographic position 
and a talented and industri- 
ous population. 

Such resources must be 
harnessed for the good of the 
Iraqi people, the region and 
the world. 

The Iraq Liberation Act 
shows the way forward. De- 
clare that Saddam docs not 
represent the Iraqi people: 
move to indict Saddam and 
his henchmen for their 
crimes against human ity and 


We have a detailed 
plan, endorsed by 
the British, to set 
up liberated areas 


establish an effective mecha- 
nism that will lead to the cre- 
ation of a new Iraq, at peace 
with its people and its neigh- 
bours. Such actions 
require international sup- 
port. No people under such a 
brutal dictatorship can free 
themselves without the aid of 
outside assistance. 

The Iraqi National Con- 
gress represents the united 
opposition to Saddam and his 
regime; America and the 
United Kingdom represent 
the international communi- 
ty’s democratic conscience. 
Together, they can remove . 
the scourge of Saddam and 
help establish an Iraq, a 
region and a world safer and 
less evil than today. The time 
is now: the Iraqi National 
Congress is ready. May every 
bomb that foils foil for the 
freedom of the Iraqi people. 


Nabil Musawl is a member ol 
an Iraqi opposition group, the 
Iraq National Congress, baser 
In London 


The French are furious 


Pierre Haski 


O FFICIALLY, France 
“deplores” the latest 
air strikes against 
Iraq; in private, it is 
furious at the Anglo-Ameri- 
can operation. Nevertheless, 
both President Jacques 
Chirac and the foreign minis- 
ter, Hubert vedrine, said pub- 
licly yesterday that “prime 
responsibility" for the crisis 
lay with Saddam Hussein. 

But without wishing to say 
so too loudly for fear of jeop- 
ardising its relations with the 
United States and its chance 
of playing a role once the mil- 
itary phase is over, Paris 
really believes the operation 
was set up by Washington. It 
also blames Richard Butler, 
the head of Unscom, for his 
repeated provocations and 
the latest about-turn that 
opened the way for aerial 
bombardment This, Paris be- 
lieves, has been a veritable 
coup, mounted with no legiti- 
macy whatsoever. 

Twice so for this year, 
France has taken steps to 


avert looming confontations 
between Washington and 
Baghdad. The most recent oc- 
casion was at the last mo- 
ment in October, when Sad- 
dam finally agreed to back 
down. Then, after a dramatic 
three-way telephone conver- 
sation between Chirac, Bill 
Clinton and Tony Blair, Paris 
realised that when the next 
crisis arrived it would be im- 
possible for the diplomats to 
act before a military strike. 

In a sign of France’s mar- 
ginalisation in the latest cri- 
sis, the Americans did not 
even bother to Inform the 
country’s leaders, leaving the 
job to Blair, who called 
Chirac barely half an hour be- 
fore the operation started. 

France’s incomprehension 
In the foce of the decision to 
resort to force does not neces- 
sarily spring from any feeling 
of indulgence towards Sad- 
dam: on the contrary, official 
declarations have stressed his 
responsibility for the crisis. 
Rather, Paris's analysis Is 
that these bombardments will 
serve, at best, no purpose and, 
at worst, will complicate a sit- 


uation quite complicated 
enough already. 

And In the process, thou- 
sands of civilians will be 
killed without Saddam’s 
regime being threatened in 
any way. Chirac appeared on 
the steps of the Elysee Palace 
yesterday afternoon to sym- 
pathise with the "suffering” 
of the people of Iraq — a 
human dimension that 
been strangely “forgotten" in 
the terse official communique 
of Wednesday evening. 

The principal French objec- 
tion to this operation con- 
cerns the by-now ritual ques- 
tion: What can be done after 
the bombardments? And it is 
on this point that the lack of 
an answer from London and 
Washington worries France's 
leaders. 

Yesterday, Chirac was busy 
on the phone — to Kofi An- 
nan, the UN secretary-gen- 
eral, to the Egyptian presi- 
dent, Hosni Mubarak, and to 
the Russian president. Boris 
Yeltsin — to consider a way 
out of the crisis. This list of 
leaders strongly resembles 
the list of those who are 


“excluded” from the crisis. 

The difficulty lies in find- 
ing a means of getting out of 
the crisis that circumvents 
what has already been forbid- 
den by the US — in particu- 
lar, Washington’s de facto 
refusal to lift the embargo 
strangling Iraq since 1991 
until Saddam is removed. 

The risk Is that the Iraqi 
leader will also derive some- 


thing from the confrontation: 
he may be liberated from the 
contraints of Unscom, leaving 
him free to build up his arms 
again with the help of clan- 
destine oil export revenues. 
Such an outcome, which is for 
from unlikely, would be the 
opposite of what the Ameri- 
cans intended. 

So how credible is France's 
position? Paris is under per- 



manent suspicion from Wash- 
ington and London of always 
being motivated by trade con- 
siderations. and the rest of 
Europe has aligned ttsetf doc- 
ilely with the US. “We haw no 
margin for manoeuvre In a 
conflict of tots kind directed 
by the United Stales,” thn Ger- 
man foreign minister. Joschkn 
Fischer, said yesterday. 

But this time Paris has opt- 
ed for the opposite of the posi- 
tion It took during the 1991 
Gulf war. when Francois Mlt- 
tcrand took the Americans' 
side so he coukl play a part in 
the political phase that fol- 
lowed. Today, to play a role 
"afterwards", toe French lead- 
ers are abstaining “during**. 
They have therefore become 
the incarnation of a form of 
mild resistance to America's 
all but total hegemony. 

The International balance 
uf power being what It b. 
however. Paris is also obliged 
to ahstain from saying out 
loud what It really thinks of 
US policy in this sorry affair. 


Piorro Haski is foreign editor at 
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Action in 
the Gulf 

Means clear: ends unclear 

WE KNOW what Operation Desert Fox is 
not. It’s not to remove Saddam from power 
nor km him. It’s not about punishing the 
people of Iraq. All that, as they say, is 
official. It comes from prime minis ter, for- 
eign secretary and chief cxf staff From White 
House and Pentagon, hacked up by Tony 
Blair — whose solicitude fbr the president of 
the United States is reaching patr onising 
proportions — come robust denials of any 
connection between the attack and Bill 
Clinton’s fete in the House of Representa- 
tives. You would, it’s true, have to be a 
conspiracy theorist of the hi ghes t imagina- 
tion to believe there was anything pre- 
arranged about the American attack; like- 
wise, it beggars belief that American Gulf 
calculations during the past nine months 
have had no reference to domestic politics. 
So, why now and why this kind of action? 

For some people militar y aggression will 
always be an obscenity, made worse by the 
theatrical presentation of missiles and ; 
sirens on real-time television. For others, 
the only legitimate response to the engage- . 
ment of British service personnel is meta- 
phorically to snap a salute and ask ques- 
tions, if at all, a lot later. For us, what ! 
matters most is justifying the bombs and t he 
missfiAs an d the inevitable ragnaitips by the 
higher good of preventing some ftriure out- 
break by Saddam. On that score, the Blair 
Government’s articulation of reasons for a 
show of force can so far only be called 

indistinct. 

Letters to the Editor 


These events pose other, sharp questions 
about Britain's defence posture, the reasons 
why we at this hour, in rtiic amt* of 
European enga gemen t and national prosper- 
ity, should still strive to be at the military 
top table, questions made even more press- 
ing by the recent Anglo-French military 
concordat They can wait. What won’t is the 
enunciation by ministers of t h e step by st ep 
model of containment they evidently have 
in mind. Tony Blair Saddam a serial 
liar; there’s a dan gar of serial miosita lob- 
bing. Many fin d talk of "degrading” Sad- 
dam’s chemical and biological weapons pro- 
grammes offensive not because they are 
unprepared to support bombing but because 
the euphemism mguite intriUgence When 
Robin Cook talks of good progress we need 
to be let in on the scheme that is evidently 
somewhere in his mind, is a “heavy set- 
back” fer Saddam enough of a justification 
fbr death and destruction? 

Tony Blair yesterday gave the House of 
Commons a succinct history of Saddam 
Hussein’s non-compliance si nce 1991 with 
the conditions on which the Gulf war pndyj 
The plan now seems to be con tinue d sanc- 
tions plus the threat of further attacks if and 
when Saddam’s military capacity broaches 
some (unspecified) threshold of offensive- 
ness plus (unspecified) atte mp ts to reignite 
civil and political opposition to Saddam, Mr 
Blair has twice within 24 hours mentioned 
his heavy resp onsibility in approving mili- 
tary action. But responsibility doesn’t end 
there. It's also about ex planat ion, telling a 
convincing story about the Government’s 
medium-run thinking. That the politics of 
the Middle East are complex; that super- 
powers find it easier to flex military muscle 
than sustaining effective opposition to an 
authoritarian regime; that realism in inter- 
national relations may entail ignoring the 
United Nations Security Council while 


citing the report of United Nations weapons’ 
inspectors: the public might be able to 
understand all that and accept that target- 
ting cannot always be precise, whatever the 
proponents of lo n g-digtanre mvogilpjg may 
say. But without a sharper sense of the ends, 
the means can look disproportionate. Suspi- 
cion may grow that those craters, those 
explosions — and the pictures of them — 
have as much do with petulance or playing 
to Peoria as strategic intent. 

Judicial turkey 

The law is becoming a lottery 

EVEN the Chileans are calling the latest 
events in Britain’s highest court a “soap 
opera”. After all the emotion for and against 
Chile’s former dictator, the effort to bring to 
justice a man who is charged with torture 
and conspiracy to commit mass murder has 
come to depend on a kind of judicial yo-yo. 
Which panel of judges has the last word, and 
when is that last word really, really the last 
one? 

Lord Hoffinann made a small mistake in ; 
not declaring hit links fD Amnes ty but in 

deriding that this was enough to nullify the 
original judgment the law lords yesterday 
made things worse They have created a 
precedent for appealing against appeals not 
to a higher corn! because there is none, but 
to a diffe r ent panel of the same court The 
impression that the law is a lottery gets a 
powerful new boost If before last month’s 
hearing Lord Hoffinann had declared his 
links to a charity which promotes some of 
Amnesty's causes, it is by no mpans certain 
that General Pinochet’s lawyers would have 
asked him to stand down. There was no 
presumption fbr expecting Lord Hoffinann 
to decide the issues in only one way. But, 


once Lard Hoffinann came up with an 
lmfhvDurahfe judgment it made sense fbr 
General Pinochet’s large and well-financed 
team of lawyers to Inflate a minor issue, 
even though his solicitors admitted this 
week that they knew of the Amnesty links 
before the bearing. They, too. remained 
silent. Yesterday's panel of law lords would 
have done better to ignore the general's 
solicitors’ clever use of delay and reject the 
motion. 

Judges who reveal an interest are usually 
allowed to continue a case on the grounds : 
that they are deriding points of law rather 
than the truth erf disputed facts. The panel of 
which Lord Hoffinann was a member was : 
not judging General Pinochet’s guilt It was . 
deriding issues of jurisprudence. Does inter- ; 
national law treat torture and hostage-tak- : 
ing as international crimes which deserve i 
punishment in any part of the world, wher- : 
ever they were committed? Does a former : 
ruler have immunity, either as a former j 
head of state or because all his alleged - 
actions, including ordering murders, were I 
part of bis official duties? One can only > 
hope that foe next panel of law lords will | 
take the view, ideally unanimously, that i 
General Pinochet does not have the immu- 
nity he danrwt. Whether they do or not. 
yesterday's victory of tactics over principle 
has interrupted foe search for justice unnec- 
essarily. 


No intelligence 

Tinker, tailor, editor, spy? 

A SACKED spy claims a national news- j 
paper editor was paid by MI6 to do unspeci- 1 
Bed work of a secret nature. The editor • 
denies he has ever been an agent paid or 
unpaid, for MI6. His manag ing editor cracks 


a joke: terrible slur on a journalist to 
suggest hi* might be able to keep a secret, hu 
ho. End of story? Not quite, surely. 

Then* is, let it be said, no evidence that 
Dominic Lawson, editor of the Sunday TVle- 
graph, is an agent of M16 or that he has ever 
received a farthing from the security ser 
vices. The alligations cumr from a source. 
Richard Tomlinson, wlw is a disaffected 
former intelligence operative and whose 
claims are difficult to test. But matters font 
have been so pointedly raised In the House* 
of Commons are difficult to ignore: it ls only 
right that the matter should be clean’d up. 

We must accept Mr Lawson’s assurance 
that he has never been an ’•agent” of Mia It 
would dear the* air considerably If he could 
also state unequivocnbly that he bus never 
been an “asset". As we disclosed yesterday, 
while editor of the Spectator Mr Lawson 
published two pseudonymous articles on 
the Bosnian conflict from a serving MIG 
officer. Readers of the magazine were told 
the name of the author hod been changed: 
they were not told that the articles were the 
work of a member of the Secret Intelligence 
Service. Mr Lawson says he did not know 
that the author was n member of Mid. Was 
he then duped? If so. is it the practice of MIG 
to plant articles in newspapers and maga- 
zines without coming clean with editors? 
That would be u most disturbing state of 
affairs, and one which the pjirliamontary 
Intelligence and Security Committee might 
like to investigate. 

And what of the Spectator? The magazme 
has perfectly reasonably campaigned for 
openness and high ethical standards in 
others -- tlus newspaper included. Perhaps 
it will now ask an independent assessor to 
look into these strange links with M16. So 
Car, as the magazine's media columnist 
writes this very week, “there has been a 
virtual silence". 


Counter-attack from the readers 


ft V/ANr YbU TO APRJEAL.'—y 
THE MDSE SUPPORT ARSEt'iAt? 


R OBIN Cook says that in 
the context of renewed 
war against Iraq “we 
are not contemplating any 
action that wehavp any 
reason to believe to he Illegal”. 

wm he r elease the legal ad- 
vice he has received? Then we 
can be certain that the Gov- 
ernment hot only believes 
that war without express Se- 
curity Connell authority Is 
lawful hut, according to the 
advice that it has received, 
there Isn’t "any reason" to be- 
lieve the contrary. 

Richard Wil kins . ■ 

London. 

\ A /HAT wl the bombing . 
YV achieve? fa ft guaranteed 
to significantly “degrade and 
diminish”- Saddam’s 
capabilities to buSd op arma- 
ments and threaten his neigh- 
bours as claimed, by Tony 
Blair. If not. how would the 
UN propose to deal with an 
alleged continued threat from 
Iraq’s weapons of mass de- 
struction in a farther devas- 
tated hut still dangerous post- 
war Iraq? wm Richard Butler 
be at ease returning to Iraq to 
take up where he left off? 

Joba Anders. 

Swansea. 

A S an Arab who has lived 
/Ain this conntryfbrmany . 
years, I am appalled by the . ! 
B ritish American inaou- i 
ciance at the bombing of Iraq. ; 


The specious arguments 
being put forward to justify it 
barely disguise an underlying 

and pmfnrmri mirfpmp t fhr 

Arabs. 

Three weeks ago, the Penta- 
gon estimated 10,000 Iraqi 
deaths as a likely conse- 
quence of the bombingtheq 
"being contemplated. The feet 
that this knowledge did noth- 
ing to prevent the US and - 
Britain from a ttacking Iraq 
now can only indicate a cal- 
lous indifference to the death 
at Arabs whose lives are seen 
as a cheap price to pay ter 
Western political gains. 

Dr Gbada EarmL 
London. 

E XPLODING Iraq’s stock- 
piles of biological and 
chemical weapons would dis- 
perse large quantities into the 
atmosphere with, in the case 
ofbiologLcals, the danger of 

rnimntm TTghlii gpr warttng. 

Earlier this year Robin 
Cook's office wrote to me, ex- 
plaining that, in the event of 
air strikes, care would be 
taken not to attack stockpiles 
but to target upstream pro- 
duction plants and stores. 

However, statements made 
by the Prime Minister and US 
spokespeople as the current 
wave of missile strikes began 

indicate that stockpiles are 
being targeted. What steps are 
planned to prevent foe spread 
of released alleged agents be- 


yond Iraq’s borders? Or are 
neighbouring populations ex- 
pected to suffer friendly fire 
much as the inhabitants of the 
Pakistani village which was 
hit when a US cruise missilR 
missed its Afghan target a few 
months ago? 

Prof Steven Rose. , . 

Director, Brain and " 
Behaviour Research Group. 
The Open University. 

Y OU take Clinton’s rhetoric 
far too seriously (Leader, 
December 17). Iraq is the 
touchstone in US politics. If 
you want to make it politi- 
cally in the US, you’ve got to 
be “tough on Iraq”, just like 
you had to be “tough on the 
Soviets” in the past ff you’re 
seen as backsliding, you’ve 
had it Far from wishing to 
unseat Hussein, Clinton needs 
him in office imtn some other 
bogey-man Is found. 

Paul Flewers. 

London. 

TONY Blair’s appeal to the 
I people of Northern Ireland 
to turn away from violence as 
a way iff achieving their polit- 
ical ends sits uneasily with 
his actions in Iraq. If he really 
believes that diplomacy is the 
solution to even difficult prob- 
lems then he should practise 
i this himself. 

Matthew Rees. 

Kingston Upon Thames. 

! Surrey. ‘ 


V V controversial journal- 
ism? Clinton launches an 
attack on the eve of impeach- 
ment bearing , and no observ- 
ers bat an eye. Monica per- 
forms oral sex cm Clinton, and 
100 cruise missiles are ejacu- 
lated onto the Iraqi pop u l ac e. 
Tom Hughes. 

London. 
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Research may be suppressed, 
but universities stay free 

G EORGE Monbiot (Integ- | that allows the possibility of 
rity for sale. December 17) an embargo on making the 


I an eaxly casualty of war. Is 
“degrade”— short for MU . 
and destroy — to be the first 
military euphemism cf this 
campaign? 

Nairn GrewaL 
BjcHington, 

Oxfordshire. 

/“YUR weapons of mass de- 
wstruction which, regret- « 
tably, may kin innocent civil- 
ians, are being deployed to 
save Iraq from its own 
weapons cf mass destruction 
which, despicably, may kill - 
innocent civilians. Let’s hope 
the distinction isn’t lost on 
those same ci vil i an s as they 
gh oOtpr in their bunkers. 

John Weldon. 

Sheffield. 

I S Tony Blair's devoted ser- 
vitude to Bill Clinton in the 
bombing of Iraq a case of 
“Wag the lap-dog”? 
AndyMelia. 

Formby. 

Merseyside. 




Feminists shouldn’t celebrate 


THAT the education system 

I fa Inr rea sing l y falling 

working-class young mm is 
hardly a cause for triumpha- 
lism (The future is female, De- 
cember 18). Neither Is the feet 
that women are more employ- 
able because they are more 
willing to take low-paid jobs. 

That 1990s clones ofThe 
Ranettes and The Supremes 


are top of the charts is irrele- 
vant They were exploited by a 
male-dominated industry too. 
As contemporary feminism 
enjoys linking itself with the 
glitz and glamour of the pop 
world it distances itself from 
the issues that affect people 
living in the real world. 

Tony Harris. 

Swansea. 


ritv for sale. December 17) 
suggests that commercial 
flmding is compromising sci- 
entific research in Britain’s 
universities. 

Increasingly research con- 
tracts contain a clause that 
prohibits the right to publish 
the data or make finding s pub- 
lic without prior written com 
sent from the sponsor or same 
third party. It is reasonable to 
ask for a specified delay to se- 
cure a patent or protect a com- 
mercial position, but it must 
be wrong for the results of 
research undertaken in the 
university or NHS sector to be 
subject to the possibility of 
suppression. 

This is of particular con- 
cern for clinical research in 
which patients have volun- 
teered to participate, often as- 
suming that the results of the 
study will be made available to 
the wider medical and scien- 
tific community. Universities 
and ethics committees should 
reject any research proposal 


that allows the possibility of 
an embargo on making the 
results public. 

Prof Patrick Vallance. 
University College London. 

P ARTICULAR and familiar 
concerns attach to flmding 
from tobacco companies, 
which is why we agreed a joint 
protocol with the Cancer 
Research Campaign. But there 
are no grounds for supposing 
that commercial fluiding nec- 
essarily undermines aca- 
demic freedom. 

Under the dual-support sys- 
tem, universities are tended by 
the HE Funding Councils for 
basic infrastructure and can 
then approach other funders 
for particular projects. 

Universities are proud of 
their links with business and 
industry', which enable them 
to undertake innovative 
research and deliver skills 
our country needs. 

Diana Warwick. 

Committee of Vice-Chancel- 
lors and Principals. 


No end to pier In tune 

B RIGHTON’S West Pier I REFER to your 

wfilbe restored (End of lNeary(Choirfe 


What’s Pinochet got that Saddam Hussein hasn’t? 


LJUGO Young, in accepting 
N bias on the part afLord 
Hoffmann (Comment, Decem- 
ber 15), Ignores the Inherent 
and persistent bias of the legal 
es tablishm ent throughout the 
centuries in favour of the rich 
and powerful. 

There are a multitude of ex- 
amples of ingrained judicial 
bias which Mr Young does not 
question. Should judges who 
are shareholders in compa- 


nies which don’t recogni se 
trade unions, or which have 
come into conflict with their . 
workers, be banned from rul- 
ing on questions relating to 
trade union law? How about 

barring any judge with a re- 
cord in the armed services 
freon presiding over a trial tar 
valving an Irish defendant, or 
indeed anything to do with the 
conflict in Ireland? 

And how can any judge or 


magistrate who is a land- 
owner, stilt less has hunted, be 
allowed to preside over a trial 
involving eco-protestors, hunt 
saboteurs or indeed anyone 
else who doesn't subscribe to 
their way aflife. 

Tony Greenstetn. 

Brighton, East Sussex. 

QO Pinochet is to be given 
Oanother Chance for escape, 
while Saddam dodges the 


i smart bombs? It seems that 
| whether you are rated an evil 
rightwing, military dictator 
I to be bombed into submission 
i or a friendly, rightwing, mili- 
tary dictator to be given a pat 
on the back and a comfortable 
1 retir e ment ls purely an acci- 
dent of fate. 

Surely some reform is in 
order? 

Ian Willmore. 

London. 


LJwfQ.be restored (End of 
1 Brighton pier feared, Decem- 
; ber 14) The Heritage Lottery 
Fund and our private-sector 
partners are committed to pro- 
vidingthe funding to re-create 
it as it was in the 1920s. 

The delays have not been 
about the flmding <rf the resto- 
ration, but about ensuring the 
long-term commercial viabil- 
ity of a restored West Pier. 
None of the parties wishes to 
restore the pier and then risk 
that It goes into another eco- 
nomic cycle of decline. 

The recent and foreseeable 
damage to the pier’s structure 
is regret ta ble, but not disas- 
trous. We can look forward to 
not the end of the West Pier, 
but the end of its decline. 

Dr GeofEXockwood. 

Brighton West Pier Trust. 


I REFER to your article on Dr 
I Neary (Choir fees row that 
shook church. 

December 10). 

I would like to point out to 
you that the only reason 
Cherie Booth QC was not in- 
volved in Dr Neary’s case after 
initially advising him was 
that urgent problems arose on 
the matter whilst Miss Booth 
and her junior in chambers, 
jane Oldham, were on 
holiday. 

I would be gratefiil if 
you could bring this letter 
to the attention of your 
readers so that there is 
no misunderstanding as to 
why Miss Booth was no 
longer involved in Dr Neary’s 
case. 

Michael Kaplan. 

Senior Clerk to Miss Booth. 

London. 


Bumper Christmas Issue 

New Statesman 
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Talk about weeping 



N O, HI never forget 
the day Pinochet 
seized power, not as 
long as I live. I was 
convener of Leeds University 
students' ™i«n at the time, 
and cooking a lasagne and 
raw onion bake for our presi- 
dent, the young Jade Straw. 

Not for us the preprocessed 
factory-farmed crap Sold by 
the multinationals. Funny to 
think of it now, but Peter 


Mandelson was also there, 
representing Equity's radical 
student wing. He joined alter 
a successful season, as Baron 
von Trapp ta the National 
Youth Theatre production Of 
The Sound of Music. 

Jack had brought round a 
litre cf Ramada red (SUB, 
from the CoOp) and one or 
two guys were hmiging loose 

on bean^bags roiDtag Joints, 
pooling thoughts on passible 
links, between Spiro Agnew, 
the wedding of Frtacess 
Anne,- the Poulsan affair and 
the death of Bilbo Baggihs. 

Wbexr the ne ws ca me 
through, we were trying to 
get our heads round the na- 
tionalisation of all means of 

production .within the Leeds 
students’ union building. . I 
was ta tears* Jack was in 
tears, we were all in tears. 
Talk about weeping. "Bas- 
tardsT I cursed, passing a 
plate of lasagne bake to Jack 
before adding, “and there s 
extra ignfiis on the blue sau- 


cer if you want them”. Forged 
in the fiery furnace of sixties 
Idealis m, we vowed then and j 
there to spend the rest of our 
lives fi ghting for foe ideals 
for which Salvador AHende 
lived and died. Then we fin- 
ished onr lasagne bake, 
drained the Ramada red, 
maybe had a spliff ortwo, and 
caught foe last 20 minutes of 
Monty Pyfoon, Amazing. 

- ..And you know what? Over 
the course of the next 25 years 
we may have grown older 
(definitely!) and wiser 
(maybe!) but we never, ever 
lost file sheer burning ideal- 
ism of our youth. The flame cf 
Allende still burns deep 
within our hearts. 

When we left Leeds later 
that 'same year we went in 
our different directions, but 
our values were wen and 
truly fbrged in stone. In 1935, 

I set up my own PR company, 
Bel & Frendz, determined to 
cut through the crap and in- 
form the public only about 


those products — non-materi- 
allstlc, non-toxic, pacifist and 
anti-imperialist — we truly 
believed in. Meanwhile, Jack 

was fi ghting hln guts OUt SS a 

Labour candidate, deter- 
mined to build a stronger 
union movement as a barrier 
to the onward march of capi- 
talism against the small man. 
Peter had already founded his 
radical touring theatre com- 
pany, £74, co mmit ted to em- 
phasising the thirst for social 
equality in the plays of Noel 
Coward. The company’s name 
was, of course, based on foe 
ideal proportions of peach 
juice to champagne when 
miring a RollTnl cocktaiL 


W HENEVER the 

three iff us met in 
the late seventies 
and early eighties, 
the conversation never 
strayed far from our abiding 
hatred for General Angusto 
Pinochet "My God, let’s hope 
Pinochet's gonna get what's 


, coming to him.” Jack said to* 
me, over a Dover sole at the 
Savoy Grill in early '85. I 
; nodded in agreement "Well. 
Neil's given those mUWantc a 
beating they'll never forget — 
and that's for sorer he added 
with a chuckle, taking an- 
other sip of his middling 
Sancerre. “By the way, we 
may have won^ Murdoch over 
— and that can only be good 
news for the working people 
of this country." 

By this time, my PR com- 
pany really telt»*n off! 
Still biding by our original 
ideals, we had matured suffi- 
ciently to move beyond our 
initial head-ta-the-sand, fists- 
infoe-alr posture to take an 
more challenging accounts: 
British Nuclear Fuels, Impe- 
rial Tobacco, The Mink Mar- 
keting Board, It seemed to us 
far more genuinely radi ca l 
and innovative to change 
things from tile inside, rather 
than act like perpetual stu- 
dents protesting just for the 


sake of it Meanwhile, Peter 
had grown disillusioned with 
theatre as a vehicle for politi- 
cal stability and had moved 
into mains tream government 
But like us. he never lost foe 
ideals Allende bad planted ta 
him all those years back. | 

He dreamed one day of 
spending £750 million of the j 
people's money constructing j 
a giant dome. “The biggest ; 
and emptiest you ever did j 
see!” he enthused. 

As we approach 1999, Pe- 
ter’s dome is nearly up — 
sponsored by prestige names 
like BSkyB and McDonalds — 
Bel & Frendz has just gained 
the prestigious £2 million 
North Korean Tourism ac- 
count and Jack has under- 
taken the most radical damp- 
down on squeegee merchants 
in the history of social jam. 

And more, much more than 
this, we all still really, really 
hate General Pinochet My 
God, we hate him. Times may ' 
c h a n g e , but ideals? No way. 
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L isteners to the 

Today Programme yes- 
terday will have en- 
joyed healing retired Ap- 
peal Court judge Frederick 
Lawton criticising Lord 
Hoffman for failing to de- 
clare his link to Amnesty 
before passing the judg- 
ment reversed yesterday. 

Sir Frederick, who turns 
87 on Monday, was most . 
persuasive in arguing the 
need for all judges to de- 
clare any political bias. Had 
the interview run on for an- 
other minute or two, 1 feel 
sure — given that he was 
discussing General Pino- 
chet and a Jewish judge — 
that Sir Frederick would 
have mentioned his own po- 
litical background. He 
might even have recited this 
passage, dated November 28 
1936, from Action, the news- 
letter of Oswald Mosley's 
party, concerning its parlia- 
mentary candidate for 
Hammersmith North. “He 
founded the Cambridge 
University Fascist Associa- 
tion in 1932 ... Mr Lawton 
has already made his mark 
at the Bar and will provide 
north H amm ersmith with a 
fine, fighting Fascist candi- 
date." On the phone, a gen- 
ial Sir Frederick says that 
he agreed to but never did 
stand for the Fascists. "1 
was only 24, and had my liv- 
ing to earn,” he explains, 
laughing fondly at the mem- 
ory. Happy 87th birthday. 
Sir Fred, and many more. 


I N THE Arts Council's 
budgets for next year, its 
grant to the London 
Review of Books was 
halved, to £14,000, after an 
“appraisal Of its financial 
position”. The LRB’s new 
lonely hearts column — 
“Nubile, sylph-like, sex- 
starved 19-year-old Dutch 
girl,” begins one in the cur- 
rent issue, “trapped inside 
the body of a 57-year-old 
part-time lecturer in Greek 
art” — has stock a profit- 
able chord with bookish 
f rustrates. This is a busi- 
ness opportunity the Diary 
should clearly consider — 
“Ruddy-faced septuagenar- 
ian madman with good 
friend in Downing Street 
seeks dominant woman 
with strong hands or good 
selection of canes.” 


I N times of great crisis it 
is always a comfort to be 
reassured that Indepen- 
dent Television News 
retains a clear sense of what 
matters most. “News At Ten 
beats BBC,” screams the 
headline on an ITN press 
release, “to go live with cov- 
erage ofBagdhad bomb- 
ing.” Such a grown-up 
world, TV news, and so ef- 
fortlessly classy. 


W E are touched by a 
heart-warming sea- 
sonal tale in the 
Tribune. School students 
working for Boots in Croy- 
don, says the paper, were 
too shy to tell management 
that they were upset to be 
told they would be sacked if 
they refused to or com- 
plained about working on 
Boxing Day at normal rates. 
S illy children, as Tribune's 
Mike Naughton was happy 
to Illustrate, a gentle word 
in the corporate shell can 
cure a multitude of woes. 
“It’s all been a misunder- 
standing,” a Boots spokes- 
woman now says. Speak up 
next time, kids. 


F ormer Tory mp 
G erry Malone writes 
of the collapse of the 
European under his editor- 
ship in this week’s Specta- 
tor. My colleague, Simon 
Bowers, rings Gerry to say 
how much we enjoyed the 
piece and to ask about his 
fnture. ‘TU.be thinking 
about fnture plans In the 
New Year.” he says. Well, if 
you’re at a loose end, says 
Simon, we’d be glad to give 
you shifts here, with special 
responsibility for making 

the tea. “Ha. ha, ha. rd be 
glad to make the tea. 
Thanks very much." 1 like a 
man who knows his limita- 
tions. Gerry will start on a 
week’s trial on January <L 
We’ll take it from there. 


■■UNALLY, to that maga- 
■■ zlne’s editor, Frank 
19 Johnson. To you, 
Frank, we send wishes of 
good luck on your forth- 
coming nuptials. Although 
the paper yon write for 
every week, the Daily Tele- 
graph, prefers to describe 
you as “a bachelor”, you 
married someone else a few 

years ago. How many other 
Mrs Johnsons might be out 
there Is unknown. Fingers 
crossed, then, that when the 
question about ^just cause 
or impediment” Is voiced, a 
troupe of gently weeping, 
middle-aged ladies does not 
storm up the aisles. 


Meanwhile, in a basement in Vawdxafl... 



Father Xmas is highly edutaining. 
So what that he doesn’t exist? 



A SUNDAY school 

teacher in Cardiff has 
had an uncomfortable 
week. Distressed parents 
want him to apologise for 
committing the scandalous 
gaffe of telling his class some-' 
thing that was actually true. 
The children left his church 
in tears, and their parents 
have been talking to the 
press. One father complained: 
‘1 know he was taring to 
teach them the true meaning 
of Christmas, but there are 
different ways to do that" 
The pastor, may he burn in 
hell, had told the children 
tha t Father Christinas didn't 
really exist 

Telling the truth about 
Father Christmas has always 
been considered at best un- 
necessary, at worst unkind, 
and little bas changed. The 
hapless pastor’s mistake was 
to assume that it had. But our 
willingness to tell children 
lies is changing. It’s just that 
it isn’t chan g in g in tbe direc- 
tion the pastor imagined. 


Far from fading into a curi- 
ous anachronism. Father 
Christmas is finding our 
Hitim more to his suiting than 
ever. His myth provides some 
vague moral instruction 
about the importance of being 
well-behaved, but he's a 
really ftm guy and, better 
still, he also helps sell a lot of 
toys. Who cares that he 
doesn't exist, when you’re 
looking at an edutainment 
package as good as that? He is 
that most modern of child- 
orientated devices — an edu- 
tainment icon. 

There is nothing new in 
Father Christmas, but edu- 
tainment — or infotainment 
— is an American concept 
steadily establishing itself in 
this country. The idea is 
simple — instead of teaching 
people about things in a bor- 
ing old way. you give them 
entertainment which cleverly 
includes some worthwhile in- 
formation. It is the educa- 
tional equivalent of hiding 
spinach inside Mars Bars. 

The theory is superficially 
attractive, but the fully devel- 
oped product could be seen In 
practice last week, at the 
opening of a new hotel. The 
resort has themed itself on 
the legend of the lost city of 
Atlantis, with fake "ruins” 
and tour guides on hand to 
tell you all about Atlantis. 
The guides boast that they 
have done a lot of serious 
research, and suggest the talk 
they give is historically accu- 
rate. A less convincing lie 
would be hard to imagine. 

None the less, the resort is 


selling itself as a valuable 
educational experience, and 
the American tourists Dock- 
ing there appear to take It at 
Its word. The pretence that 
their kids are learning some- 
thing justifies two weeks in 
the Caribbean, and the hotel 
makes a lot of money. It is 
profiting from die same prin- 
ciple which underpins the 
Discovery Channel on cable 
TV — an “educational’’ chan- 
nel nobody watches but 
which allows parents to pre- 
tend they got cable for their 
children's intellectual devel- 
opment, when in fact the fam- 
ily sits round watching 
repeats of Dallas. 

I T’S pointless being pre- 
cious about these things, 
some will say. To learn al- 
most nothing is an improve- 
ment on literally nothing, 
which is the alternative; tour- 
ists wouldn’t spend the day in 
the research library if they 
couldn’t go to Atlantis. .This is 
the defence for Steven Spiel- 
berg's “historical” movies, 
like Amistad, and third-rate 
docu-dramas. At a pinch, it 
can be applied to sensational- 
ist news coverage, "gritty" 
soap operas, even the X-Ffles. 
If viewers learn something 
from the shows, and are made 
a little bit aware, then that 
must be a good thing. 

On balance, I’d rather know 
that I knew nothing about 
something than think i knew 
something when in fact what 
I knew wasn't true. In theory, 
there Is no reason why edu- 
tainment shouldn’t be both 


informative and entertaining. 
In practice, this is seldom 
ever the case. If the motive is 
to make money, accuracy will 
always be sacrificed for acces- 
sibility, so the facts get lost 
not just ir\ artistic licence but 
in commercial licence too. 
The only consolation is that, 
with luck, most consumers of 
edutainment will very soon 
forget everything they 
‘Teamed". lake a Big Mac, 
edutainment is so easy to take 
that it's forgotten before it's 
even gone. 

If edutainment went no fur- 
ther than hotels and movies 
and bad cable channels it 
would be a pity but hardly a 
problem. Unfortunately, it 
has the makings of the perfect 
Third Way package. Politi- 
cians are of a mind to imagine 
that business can legitimately 
involve itself in education; in- 
deed. tbe government some- 
times gives the impression of 
thinking that business actu- 
ally cares about the intellec- 
tual well-being of youngsters. 
Not only does Tony Blair an- 
ticipate some happy coinci- 
dence of interests between 
children and business, be 
sometimes seems to believe 
business bas a touching, dis- 
interested passion for 
education. 

Trading under the guise of 
education is rather like fight- 
ing a war with God on your 
side — you can get away with 
murder. Business likes noth- 
ing better than the chance to 
appropriate the warm glow of 
imparting knowledge: break- 
fast-cereal packets sell them- 


selves to parents with the spu- 
rious offer of “feet cards" 
about this or that for chil- 
dren, supermarkets sponsor 
school books, and so on. 

We are familiar with the 
idea of business sponsoring 
educational enterprises, from 
the local school magazine to 
an academic diair at Oxford. 
But when firms involve them- 
selves in the process of pro- 
viding the. education, the 
price we pay for being naive 
about their motives becomes 
much higher. 

Of course education should 
be accessible and entertain- 
ing. Good teaching always is. 
But, given the opportunity, 
commercial interests will al- 
ways favour education so ac- 
cessible as to be meaningless, 
more entertaining than true, 
if it can get more “customers" 
interested. 

Popularising education is 
not the same thing as com- 
mercialising it. At tbe Atlan- 
tis resort last week, a guest 
actually compared a tour 
guide to David Attenborough, 
on the grounds that both were 
bringing a dry old subject to 
life for people who would 
otherwise never have taken 
an interest This Is the kind of 
comparison edutainment 
lives for. 

To be in favour of education 
ought not to mean being in 
favour of anything that calls 
itself education. Edutainment 
has as much to do with teach- 
ing as dial-a-horoscope has to 
do with spirituality — or as 
the Santa Glaus in Toys R Us 
has to do with Christmas. 


Editor Dominic Lawson has some questions to answer, it seems, about his links with MI6 

Spectator sport 


Seumas Milne 
and Richard 
Norton-Taylor 


T HE exposure of the 
alleged links be- 
tween MI6 and Domi- 
nic Lawson, editor of 
the Sunday Telegraph and 
former editor of the Specta- 
tor — claimed by some MP$ 
to have been lubricated by 
payments into a foreign 
bank account — is once 
again throwing a shaft of 
light on the Incestuous con- 
nections between the intel- 
ligence services, and parts 
of the media. 

Lawson's brief denial 
that he was an agent, a 
term with a very narrow 
meaning in the intelligence 
world, has failed to quash 
the claim that he was at the 
very least a Secret Intelli- 
gence Services “asset” or 
“source". That was the 
view given credence In gov- 
ernment circles yesterday. 

The former Spectator edi- 
tor was said to be “bemused 
and amused" by the accusa- 
tion, first made by the MI6 
whistleblower, Richard 
Tomlinson. Bnt he has yet 
to furnish an explanation 
of how two lengthy articles 


appeared in in the Specta- 
tor in 1994 under the false 
name Keith Roberts. The 
pieces poshed the idea that 
Muslims were equally to 
blame for the carnage In 
Bosnia and had even delib- 
erately shelled their own 
people at Sarajevo in a mar- 
ket queue. 

Such rumours fitted with 
the then Conservative gov- 
ernment's reluctance to In- 
tervene against Serbia. The 
true author of tbe Keith 
Roberts pieces was an MI6 
officer who served in the 
Balkans as an “advisor” to 
the United Nations forces at 
that time but who left the 
agency in 1996. 

All aspects of Lawson’s 
life and journalistic work 
are now inevitably being 
examined, including the 
dose relationship between 
his wife, Rosa Monckton, 
and Princess Diana — who 
it now emerges was the sub- 
ject of a vast CIA file. 

Was the Sunday Tele- 
graph's publication last 
month of a prominent and 
sympathetic piece about the 
M16-backed Iraqi National 
Accord opposition group, it 
was being asked yesterday, 
in any way connected with 
Lawson's intelligence 
friends?' 

The same goes for the 


“outing” of Richard Gott, 
the then Guardian literary 
editor, as a KGB “agent of 
influence” in the Spectator 
in 1994. Gott denied the ac- 
cusation. But he had met 
KGB officials at their ex- 
pense and resigned. 

To anyone familiar with 
Gott's assorted anti-Soviet 
outbursts over the years, 
however, the idea was sim- 
ply absurd. It seemed even 
more so when Oleg Gor- 
dlevsky — a KGB defector 


It is unacceptable 
to blur the lines 
between the media 
and the state 


run by MZ6 and the source 
of the Gott allegation — 
went on to claim- that the 
former Labour leader, 
Michael Foot, was also an 
agent of influence coden- 
amed Boot. 

The intelligence dalliance 
with the media world is a 
longstanding one- The BBC 
has had repeated problems 
with MiG’s recruitment of 
foreign correspondents over 
the years, and former MI5 
officers say industrial cor- 


respondents were widely 
used to spy on leftwing 
union leaders during the 
1970s and 1980s. 

Former MIS assistant di- 
rector and Spycatcher 
author Peter Wright, 
claimed the security ser- 
vices had about 20 journal- 
ists working informally for 
it in the national press. Jon 
Snow, the Channel 4 news 
presenter was offered — 
and refused — a paid second 
job by Mis. Sandy Gall, for- 
mer ITN reporter and news- 
reader. boasted of his work 
for MI6 in Afghanistan in 
the 1980s. 

“Many British journalists 
benefited from CIA or MI6 
largesse during the Cold 
War,” the Times coolly in- 
formed its readers in the 
aftermath of the Gott affair. 
But the implication was 
clearly that that sort of 
thing had come-to an end 
with the implosion of the 
Soviet Union. 

In fact it has been busi- 
ness as usual — the planting 
of stories about countries 
such as Iraq, Libya, and 
Bosnia seems to be becom- 
ing routine— and yesterday 
the Times called on the par- 
liamentary intelligence and 
security committee to inves- 
tigate whether its rival’s 
~jtitor had indeed been 


“suborned" by M16. Jour- 
nalists often fish from the 
same pool as spies, who are 
also of course in the game of 
collecting information. 

But doubling up as part- 
time intelligence agents 
clearly does no favours for 
their readers — or their col- 
leagues. who can find them- 
selves coming under unjus- 
tified and dangerous 
suspicion as a result. 

There is a crucial dividing 
tine between journalists 
talking to intelligence offi- 
cers as sources whose 
claims can be corroborated 
or not, as the case may be, 
and the reproducing of tin- 
checkable tip-ofEs as feet 

To work as an agent or 
“asset” is where the 
relationship goes beyond 
the normal one of journalist 
and contact — for example, 
where the journalist agrees 
to provide the intelligence 
services with information 
or space in his or her news- 
paper, operating as a kind 
of agent under journalistic 
cover. 

This is a further, unac- 
ceptable step towards blur- 
ring the lines between 
media and state. If the alle- 
gations about Dominic Law- 
son help to make that confu- 
sion more difficult, then so 
much the better. 


This city’s finest celebration 
pays tribute to the second best 

Tickered 
out hero 




ECENTLY John Glenn, 
the pensioner from 
outer space, returned 
to Earth and was given a pa- 
rade up what New York calls 
Its Valley of Heroes. The Val- 
ley of Heroes Is the city’s fam- 
ous ticker-tape route; it fea- 
tures In all those fluffy photos 
from the twenties and thirties 
and runs from the bottom of 
Manhattan through a canyon 
of towering buildings until it 
reaches a park in front of New 
York’s City Hall. 

The parade was organised 
with in an astonishing three 
days. The Mayor, Rudolph 
Giuliani, said that John 
Glenn was a hero of the 
nation, and that therefore he 
deserved a parade. 

But why does a hero of the 
nation deserve a parade in 
New York? John Glenn lives 
in Ohio, a state famous for Its 
root vegetables — potatoes, 
carrots, and a uniquely 
creamy turnip which, prop- 
erly roasted. Is an item much 
cherished by discriminating 
housewives for their family 
platters on Thanksgiving day. 

John Glenn has never lived 
in Manhattan, and appears to 
have avoided the place since 
he was last given a parade 
after his last trip to outer 
space, 36 years ago. And of 
course Manhattan, for all its 
enthusiasm for heroes of the 
nation, is not the capital of 
the nation. 

It is not. in fact, the capital 
of New York state. 

Even so, John Glenn is a 
hero and New York was deter- 
mined to honour him. 

A number of nearby schools 
were notified — Hamilton 
High School In Brooklyn, sev- 
eral from Queens, All City 
High School in Washington 
Heights — and asked to pro- 
duce marching b a nds. 

Early on Monday morning, 
12 bands duly arrived at Bat- 
tery Park, their drummers 
and horn players and baton- 
bearing “marchinettes" look- 
ing sleepy and cold, undeni- 
ably having misplaced that 
thing which meant that they 
had swing. 

A boys’ little league team — 
last summer’s champions — 
was invited to send Its mem- 
bers; a girls' softball team ap- 
peared as welL Six floats were 
procured from an outfit in 
New Jersey — gaudy, soiled 
thing s designed mainly to dis- 
play women in bathing suits 

— and three truckloads of 
computer-generated waste 
were deposited at the parade’s 
starting-point 

The computer-generated 
waste — or CGW, as it is 
known by the parade experts 

— was then distributed to all 
the buildings along the Valley 
of Heroes. The routine is that 
the building supervisors ar- 
rive early, load the stuff Into 
their elevators and drop a 
large parcel on each floor, so 
that when tbe office workers 
show up they can grab a hand- 
ful at their leisure and, at the 
appropriate moment, open a 
window and hurl the stuff 
back out into the street below. 

T ICKER tape, once the 
very metaphor of this 
business-driven district 
of the city, disappeared alas 
with that imperative from 
black and white movies — 
“Gladys, I need you to wire a 
cable urgently". 

No wires, no ticker tape. 
Now it’s CGW, tonnes and 
tonnes of CGW. Or it’s toilet 
paper. Or in fact it’s anything 
that comes to hand. Manhat- 
tan, I have come to conclude. 

Is the only city in the world 
that celebrates a hero’s excep- 
tional achievement by taking 
a bin of office rubbish and 
dumping It oh his head. 

By the Sunday night, 
wooden police barriers, un- 
mistakable In their NYPD 
blue, were erected along the . 
pavement to contain tbe 
crowds. John Glenn's last ap- 
pearance attracted more than 
three million people and pro- 
duced more ticker-tape waste 
than any other in history — 


sanitation workers gather all 
the litter afterwards with 
snow ploughs and weigh it- 
On such scales history waits. 

FOur thousand officers 
were then dispatched — taken 
off their Monday morning 
shifts or called in to work 
extra time — and special edi- 
tions of the New York Post 
and the Dally News were 
printed, to be sold exclusively 
along the parade route. 

But then on the day itself, 
this terrible thing occurred: 
nobody came. 

To say that nobody came Is 
a slight exaggeration: there 
were people present, even If 
many of them had done noth- 
ing more than linger cm a 
street comer after emerging 
from the subway and spotting 
John Glenn riding past in a 
bright red, 1953 Cadillac con- 
vertible. But by any normal 
estimate, the parade for John 
Glenn was a flop. 

New York has more pa- 
rades than any other city in 
the world. There is a parade, 
on average, every 10 days. 
Every 10 days, some essential 
{Unction of the city ceases. 
There was one for Sammy 
Sosa, a man from the Domini- 
can Republic who hit the 
second-most home runs In his- 
tory. The Important thing is 
this — he was second, and yet 
he got a parade. There was a 
parade for the city's baseball 
team, the Yankees, which I 
along with two and a half mil- 
lion other people attended, ar- 
riving three hotirs before it 
began, my head draped In 
toilet paper, an abundance of 
CGW and several pages from 
a computer manual. 

The (Wowing Friday two 
million showed up along Sixth 
Avenue for the annual Hal- 
loween parade — a display of 
people, mainly gays, in cos- 
tume. There was even a pa- 



Manhattan is the 
only city that dumps 
a bin of rubbish on 
its heroes’ heads 


rade for Pochantas. But the 
prototype New York parade is 
actually a creation of tbe 
twenties, and is at the heart of 
the American notion of suc- 
cess — and what could be 
more American than draping 
your heroes with proper 
ticker tape, recording your • 
stock market earnings. 

New York then was at the 
height of its self-invention. It 
was possible to witness the In- 
stant when celebrity was cre- 
ated: that Nathaniel West mo- 
ment when a Charles 
Lindbergh, a Babe Ruth, a : - 
Teddy Roosevelt a Joe Dl- 
Maggio with a Marilyn Mon- 
roe on his arras —all of them 
looking just like you and me 
— were transformed Into cre- 
ations of a media at work in 
the streets in front of you. . 

In this respect, the John 
Glenn parade was a historical * 
anachronism — or else sim- 
ply a mistake, a celebration of 
a celebrity who was finally 
just an old man who had.' 
returned from space. 

I was speaking with Lenny 
Cherson. the man in charge of 
parades at City Hall. Person- 
ally, he said, he hates them. ' 
He’s only been to one — he 
was taken to Times Square 
when he was eight years old 
by his lather, and he was ut- . 
tetiy terrified. Ho hates 
crowds. Why stand with all 
those people when you can 
watch the same thing at home 
on television? 

Why Indeed? But why, then, 
live in a city? 
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Far Eastern front . . . Calvert (foreground) and other Chindit commanders survey die ruins of a Burmese village in June 1944 imperial war museum 

Brigadier Michael Calvert 


The jungle warrior 


RIGADIER 
Michael Calvert, 
who has died aged 
85, was known as 
"Mad Mike” be- 
cause. in soldier's parlance, | 
“mad" means brave — and i 
Mad Mike became a legend. 
During the second world war, 
in Burma, he led 77 Chindit 
Brigade behind the Japanese 
lines for more than six 
months. 

For his superlative leader- 
ship Calvert was recom- 
mended for the VC by his 
three battalion commanders: 
Yet. for this outstanding and 
prolonged example of hero- 
ism. constantly in the face of 
the enemy, he received no 
British award, while even the 
angiophobe DS General "Vin- 
egar Joe" Stilwell awarded 
him the American Silver 
Star. Many Chindits believed 
that Calvert’s VC was blocked 
by a superior officer. 

Bom in India, the son of a 
senior official in the Indian 
Civil Service, Calvert was edu- 
cated at BradOeld School and 
followed his brothers into the 
Royal Engineers. After read- 
ing mechanical science at 
Cambridge — where he won a 
blue for water-polo and swim- 
ming — he was commissioned 
in 1935. He was a totally dedi- 
cated. professional officer, 
with little time for the social 
mores of service life. He made 
his mark while posted to Hong 
Konc. and to Shanghai, where 
he first witnessed the profes- 
sional ism and brutality of the 
Japanese forces. 

By 1939 he was back In Lon- 
don in a desk job. He volun- 
teered to work with the Finns 
in the "winter war" of 1939- 
]9Hi against the Russians, but 
the campaign was aborted 
and he joined the brief British 
c\-pcdition to Norway in April 
1940. Here he developed his 
interest in explosives, and in- 
dulged his mordant sense of 
humour — usually linked to 
lmoby-lraps. 

.Vs the German forces over- 


whelmed the British. Calvert 
stayed behind blowing up 
tunnels, bridges, railways 
and roads. Back in Britain, 
he became the explosives ex- 
pert at Lochaiiort — where 
the first commandos were 
being trained — and spent 
frantic weeks with a lifelong 
friend, Peter Fleming, prepar- 
ing explosive charges on key 
buildings in Kent and Sussex 
in case the Germans invaded. 
Then, in Australia— again as 
an explosives expert — he 
helped to establish the inde- 
pendent companies, the Aus- 
tralian equivalent of the 

onmmanrinii . 

In October 1941. Calvert 
was posted to Burma to run 


With Wingate 
Calvert developed 
the concept of 
long-range 
penetration — 
infiltrating large 
units behind 
enemy lines 

the Bush Warfare School, 
which was to train guerrillas 
to fight behind Japanese 
lines. Here he met Orde Win- 
gate, who in 1912 became 
leader of the Chindits. From 
that moment or meeting the 
careers of these exceptional 
leaders were closely linked. 
Together they developed the 
concept oflong-range penetra- 
tion — Infiltrating large units 
behind enemy lines and sup- 
plying them by air. Backed by 
the commander-in-chief in In- 
dia, General Wavell, this 
came to fruition in the first 
Chindit operation. 

Wingate commanded 77 Bri- 
gade in Operation Longclolh. 
which set off into Japanese 


territory In February 1943, j 
with Calvert as a Mhimn 
commander. He carried out a 
model attack on Nankan, for 
which he won his first DSO. 
The operation made a sub- 
stantial impact on the Japa- 
nese, but the Chindits lost a 
third of their numb er and 
were severely criticised by 
the regulars — especially 
those sitting safely In Delhi — 
although Churchill took up 
their cause. Soon, backed by 
the Americans as well, the 
Chindits were dramatically 
expanded, and Calvert be- 
came a brigadier command- 
ing 77 Brigade. 

In March 1944. supported by 
the American Air Com- 
mando. two Chindit brigades 
were ready to go in behind 
enemy lines but it was discov- 
ered that one of their two 
j landing grounds was blocked. 

I Calvert took his whole bri- 
gade to the other strip, and 
set up the first of Wingate’s 
concept of “stronghold”. Win- 
gate took this name from the 
Bible’s book of Zecharia: 
‘Turn to the stronghold ye 
prisoners of hope,” — as in- 
deed did Calvert when he 
wrote Prisoners Of Hope , 
which, with his other classic. 
Fighting Mad, remains one of 
the best accounts of of front- 
line warfare. 

Calvert also established 
White City, an offshoot of 
Broadway, where for weeks 
he repelled every attack sev- 
eral Japanese divisions could 
mount. 

Wingate was killed just as 
White City was established, 
and then, because of weak 
leadership at the top, the 
Chindits were handed over to 
the paranoid StflweD, who 
used them In a role for which 
they were neither trained nor 
equipped. Calvert’s 77 Bri- 
gade was ordered to capture 
the heavEy-defended town of 
Mogaung and. under his su- 
perb leadership, they 
achieved this. Yet for Broad- 
way, White City, or Mogaung, 


Calvert received no British 
award. He was invalided 
home at the aid of 1944, and 
in January 1945 was given 
command of the SAS for the 
final European campaigns. 
He received the French and 
Belgian Croix de Guerre. 

The rest of Calvert’s life 
was a tragic disaster. He 
briefly and unsuccessfully 
commanded a re-established 
SAS unit, called Malayan 
Scouts SAS, and was then 
posted to a humdrum base job 
in Soltau. Germany. He was 
drinking heavily, and his con- 
duct as a fairly senior officer 
was certainly indiscreet In 
1951, he was court-martlalled 
and found guilty of Indecency 


TTie verdict was a 
travesty and an 
appeal was 
rejected. Thus this 
brave man died 
with his character 
unjustly . 
besmirched 


with German youths. His dis- 
missal from the service de- 
stroyed his life — though he 
always maintained his 
innocence. 

He went to Australia, and 
for a decade, as an alcoholic, 
suffered despair and degrada- 
tion. He eventually overcame 
this, and in the 1960s returned 
to England, worked as an en- 
gineer for the Greater London 
Council, and became a distin- 
guished military commenta- 
tor. He then decided to follow 
a career as a writer, which 
condemned him to a life of 
penury. 

Calvert’s biography, Mad 
Mike, contained clear-cut evi- 
dence which proves that the 


inTufnell Park 


court-martial verdict was un- 
just His conviction stood on a 
single incident at his flat One 
of the youths involved, now a 
respected member of the Sol- 
tan community, signed a 
statement two years ago stat- 
ing that no indecency took 
place. 

He explained that a group 
of youths had gone to Cal- 
vert’s flat, and while one tried 
to engage him in conversa- 
tion, foe rest went round the 
fiat and stole money, ciga- 
rettes and drink. Then they 
ran off. For fills theft they 
were briefly imprisoned by 
the German police, but they 
were constantly pressurised 
by the British Military Police 
to agree to a charge erf homo- 
sexuality against Calvert. 
Under this pressure, some of 
the youths had agreed, but. 
even before the court-martial, 
had withdrawn their 
evidence. 

The verdict was a travesty 
of justice, but when, in 1997, 
an appeal — supported by 
more t h a n one MP — was 
marie to the British militar y 
authorities, it was rejected. 
Thus this brave man died 
with his character unjustly 
besmirched. 

Not long brfbre he died, the 
British Legion pilgrimage de- 
partment, reflecting the high 
esteem in which Calvert Is 
held throughout the country, 
took him back to Burma, to 
stand again on Pagoda HilL 
and to visit White City and 
that place of- carnage, Mo- 
gaung. Piers Storie-Pugh, 
who escorted him and made 
the video Chindit Command- 
er, wrote: “He comes across 
as a tough, professional, cou- 
rageous, honourable, humor- 
ous and compassionate sol- 
i dier. That is how he should be 
j remembered.” 

David Rooney 

Michael Calvert, soldier, bom 
March 6, 1913; died November 
26. 1998 


G eorge murcell. 
who has died aged 
73, was a musician, 
linguist, horseman, 
sportsman, oenophILLst, 
Shakespearean and arranger 
of stage fights — and he be- 
strode London’s classical 
stage as a character actor for 
nearly four .decades. 

He was with Donald Wol- 
fit’s touring Shakespeareans 
for two seasons after leaving 
the Royal Academy erf Dra- 
matic Art In 1949. With, the 
Old Vic Company, under Ty- 
rone Guthrie, he did another 
classical stint During Peter 
Brook’s West End heyday, 
Murcell turned up in Christo- 
pher Fry’s The Dark £s Light 
Enough with Edith Evans, 
and in Jean Anouilh’s The 
Lark (1955) with Dorothy Tu- 
tin. At file Royal Court he fea- 
tured in Sam Wanamaker’s 
staging of The Threepenny 
Opera and in Chekhov’s JPZa- 
tonoo starring Rex Harrison. 

MurceR was the son. of an 
’Bnp'tish-Malffr QP mother anri a 

Newfoundland father. He was 
bom and raised in Naples, 
where he worked as a child 
singer and musician, before 
moving to London attend- 
ing Surrey County Technical 
College. It was .wartime ser- 
vice in the Royal Air Force 
that co nfir med his interest in 
theatre, and his looks and' 

Tnngmlar irnmn t»r M an of ten | 

as not to his being cast as ro - 1 
bust, nononsense foreigners. 

It had been as Black Dog in 
Treasure Island (Fortune, 
1949), his second professional 
role, that Murcell had- caught 
the attention of Wolfit Stay- 
ing with the troupe, he toured 
rtinp rinfluirat plays, when 
Peter Hall’s newly-formed 
Royal Shakespeare Company 
took over the Al dwych as its 
London branch in 1961, Mur- 
cell had two parts in An- 
ouilh’s Bechet, and played 
Hortensio to Vanessa Red- 
grave’s lead in The Taming Of 
The Shrew. In Michel Saint- 
Demis’s production of The 


A Country Diary 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE: The 
village baker, once a feature 
of every rural community, is 
now a rarity. So much bread 
is bought from supermarkets, 
wrapped, sliced and largely 
without taste. Bill and Clara, 
grandparents erf my friend 
Lew, were village bakers in 
South Ceroey through the 
early part of the century, and 
Lew grew up with the daily 
routine of the bakery as the 
memorable backdrop. 

An early start to fire file 
brickbuflt oven occurred be- 
fore sparrow’s fork The oven 
was fired with ash faggots 
and baked on residual heat 
after the ash was raked out 
Local wheat, locally milled, 
made the dough, which was 
hand-mixed, for this was be- 
fore rural electrification. The 
baking tins held cottage 
loaves and long fins, cakes 
and pastries too. Apart from 
sales in the warm and pleas- 
ant smelling shop, delivery 
was by horse and float and 
the horse, no fool he, knew , 


Cherry Orchard he was a 
memorably mercantile ..Lo- 
pahkin to Peggy Ashcroft’s 
haughty Kanevsky and John 
Gielgud’s dreamy Gaev. 

He altered' management in 

1967 at Croydon, and Rich- 
mond with Ms production of 
She Stoops To Conquer. Then 
in 1968 he became artistic di- 
rector of St George’s Elizabe- 
than Theatre Ltd with the Ob- 
ject of rebuilding 
Shakespeare’s Globe in Tuf- 
nell Park, north London. It 
may sound like old hat now. 
but then file idea was a nov- 
elty. It opened in 1976. 

The location was a dark, old 
Gothic church with hard 
pews, dubious acoustics and 
strange sight lines. But it bad 



Murcell . . . formidable 

an atmosphere, anil a Shake- 1 
spearian repertoire. Critics 
might have sniffed but the 
profession rallied round and 
Murcell strove to interest the 
educational authorities in the 
development as an arts centre 
and to draw young people in. 
Guthrie was encouraging. So 
was the Greater London 
Council; and Alan Sadel 
struck sparks as Richard ZZT 
with Murcell as Ro ckingham. 
For some 14 years Murcell 
enjoyed some success with 
his playhouse. . 

Not that he abandoned act- 
ing elsewhere. In the mid-1960s 
he was bade to the West End 


in fiie revival of John Os- 
borne’s A Patriot For Me from 
Chichester; and he also ap- 
peared in Tovarich. Tram, the 
late 1940s he worked in file 
British riiwnw smri later in 
Hollywood. More recently be 
was in the television series 
Catherine The Oroat, 

George Murcell was mar- 
ried twice: in 1953 to Jose- 
phine Tweedie, with whom he 
had a daughter, and fo i960 to 
file actress Elvi Hale, with 
whom he had a son. ■ 

Eric Shorter 

bu Ffintoff write* The photo- 
graph showed George Mur- 
cell on the roof of a clapped- 
out church to Tufoell Park 
fixing tarpaulins In a rain- 
storm. He bad decided It was 
time London had its own full- 
time Shakespeare theatre 
and this was the way to set 
about it He would produce 
all the plays to turn. 

. I saw the photo while I was 
working as a spokesman at 
the European Commission In 
Brussels. I gave in my notice 
and wrote to Murcell; He and 
hiS follow rilrpcttir mid actor, 
Joseph O’Connor, gave me a 
job on tbe strength of a stogie 
reading of "Shall I compare 
thee to a summer’s day?" 

- George and his wife, Elvi 
Hale, staked a lot on St 
George’s; they were formida- 
bly talented actors who could 
have made an easier living 
elsewhere. It will certainly be 
for his heroic Shakespeare 
venture that Murcell win 
most be remembered. But 
Sam Wanamaker’s Globe pro- 
ject took off and was better 
sited. Funding in Tufnell 
Park grew slim, but Murcell 
persevered in bringing 
Shakespeare to the young. I 
partly owe the coarse of my 
own life to his willingness to 
try the untried. 

George Murcell, actor, bom 
October 30. 1925; died 
December 3. 1998 


Birthdays 


that if Bill was unaccompa- 
nied he had to stop outside 
the pub for a swift refresh- 
ment If Clara was aboard, he 
had the sense to trot briskly 
past to the next scheduled 
delivery halt 

The village bakery had a 
community role greater than 
the obvious one in this 
period, for domestic ovens 
were usually only a small 
fireside cavity. So at Christ- 
mastide, the bakery was fired 
and open to take in the dick- 
ens and joints of beet mutton 
and pork that were simply too 
big for the domestic ovens of 
the period. For one old penny, 
the festive bird was roasted 
ready for late morning collec- 
tion. And for the summer out- 
ing of the village school, an- 
other special bake for the 
picnic imy »h was part erf this 
historic local tradition, which 
ensured that sandwiches tast- 
ing cf the smuis from a steam 
locomotive could fuel the 
games of a summer d ay. 

COLIN LUCKHURST 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


IN OUR article about black 
and Asian lawyers, pages 4 
and 5, G2, yesterday, we said 
that these days many black 
policemen accused of crime 
asked Chris Cleverly to repre- 
sent them. Then we quoted 
Mr Cleverly as saying; Tt 
gives them, they think, a bet- 
ter. more appealing image." 
What he actually told us was 
that many white policemen 
ask him to represent them. 


It is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Please quote date and 
page number. Readers may 
contact the office of the Read- 
ers' Editor by telephoning 0171 
239 9539 between Ham and 
5pm, Monday to Friday . Sur- 
face mail to Readers’ Editor. 
The Guardian, 119, Farring- 
don Road, London EClR 3ER. 
Fax; 0171 239 9897. Ermaik 
reader@guardian.co.dk 


Field Marshal Lord JSm- 
mali. soldier, 75; Ramsey 
Clark, human rights lawyer, 
71; Frances Crook, director, 
Howard League for Penal 
Reform. 46; Jules Dassm, 
film director. 86; Honor Fra- 
ser. model, 24; Christopher 
Fry. playwright. 91; Cardinal 
Archbishop Jozef Glexnp, 
primate of Poland, 69; Rob- 
son Green, actor and singer, 
34; Lady Harlech, chairman, 
English National Ballet 64; 
Prof Michael Harrison, 
vice-chancellor. University of 
Wolverhampton, 57; The Rt 
Rev Christopher Mayfield, 
Bishop of Manchester, 63; 
Lord Merlyn-Rees. 78; John 
Mott dvfl engineer, 72; Brad 
Pitt, film actor, 35; Dr Joyce 
Reynolds, Roman historian , 
80; Keith Richards, Rollin g 
Stone, 5 Si Lord Robens, for- 
mer Vickers chairman, 88: 
Steven Spielberg, film- 
maker, 52; Arantxa Sanchez 
Vicario, tennis player, 27. 
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Chain clears ‘promotional fog’ 
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Arranging seasonal fare at Asda which yesterday heated up the store wars by announcing a range of permanent price cuts photograph; seanswth 

Supermarket war hots up 


Roger Cowe 


A SDA fired the lat- 
est shot in the su- 
permarket price 
war when it yester- 
day unveiled a new 
strategy of permanently low 
prices instead of special pro- 
motions. 

Chief executive Allan 
Leighton said the move had 
already cut grocery prices by 
2 per cent — a step-change in 
competitiveness which Is cer- 
tain to provoke an aggressive 
response on prices from the 
other leading supermarkets. 
Sainsbury yesterday unveiled 
plans to extend .its Reward 
card promotions. 


Announcing sales which 
showed Asda has lost the lead 
in growth it held over super- 
market rivals, Mr Leighton 
blamed the proliferation of 
price promotions this year for 
confhsing customers. 

“There has been a promo- 
tional fog," he said- “There 
are sales everywhere you go 
and consumers have become 
very confused by what is good 
value. The Tog* has obscured 
our real value position." 

The Asda boss promised to 
re-emphasise the chain’s repu- 
tation for low prices at a time 
when other chains have put an. 
increased emphasis on price, 
especially Sainsbury with its 
television advertising cam- 


paign, “Value to shout about” 
featuring John Cleese 

Mr Leighton claimed that 
the gap between Asda prices 
and its main competitors’ 
widened this year. But he said 
customer perception of the 
price position had moved in 
the other direction under the 
assault of special offers from 
Tesco. Sainsbury and Safe- 
way. 

As well as lower grocery 
prices, the campaign will in- 
clude the relaunched . Farm 
Stores range of 400 low-price 
products and a Big Saver 
brand of 120 lines offering 
bulk-buy savings. 

Asda’s chairman, Archie 
Norman, attempted to play 


down the threat of a price 
war “There is no evidence 
there is going to be a sharp in- 
crease in price competition,” 
he said. 

■ But Andrew Fowler of Mor- 
gan Stanley Dean Witter said 
it was inevitable that there 
would be a greater emphasis 
on juice in the New Year. “Re- 
tailers are already pushing 
the price side of the value 
equation harden It is not the 
companies that set the com- 
petitive agenda, it's cus- 
tomers. And if we are going 
into a consumer recession, 
people's agendas change. 
Their perception of value 
means more about price and 
less about other factors." 


Mr Norman, Conservative 
party chief executive and MP 
lor Tunbridge Wells, dis- 
missed rumours that he 
might leave the Commons, in- 
sisting he was still committed 
to the dual role of business- 
man and politician. 

Announcing a 4 per cent 
rise in half-year profits to just, 
under £200 million, Mr Nor- 
man said that the chain would 
restore its previous high 
growth. 

Asda’s fbod sales grew by 
less than 2 per cent in the half 
yean below the rate for the su- 
permarket sector for the first 
time since the chain's recov- 
ery began seven years ago. 

Mr Norman em ph asised 


Boost for British farmers 


Roger Cowe 

B RITISH farmers were 
given a boost today as 
supermarket operator 
Asda unveiled a £400 mil- 
lion package designed to 
stock shelves with bome- 
prodnccd meat, dairy and 
vegetables. 

The “bring it back home" 
policy will ensure the su- 
permarket favours British 
suppliers over overseas al- 
ternatives. It will be backed 
by a £4 million advertising 
campaign urging customers 
to bay British, and under- 
pinned by more stable con- 
tracts for farmers and 
suppliers, offering guaran- 
teed returns over a three- 
year period. 

The National Farmers' 
Union president. Ben Gill, 
said: “This programme 
looks set to help livestock 
farmers and growers in 
Britain. It will bring extra 
confidence to the industry 
and provide farmers with 
more marketing opportuni- 
ties." 

Asda’s chief executive, 
Allan Leighton, said: “We 
are saying to farmers: “IT 
your prices go down, our 
prices go down.* " 

He outlined five measures 
which he said would help 


British fanners as well as 
Asda. “There is more the in- 
dustry could have done for 
farmers and we believe that 
if we can lock in with them 
we can deliver fresher pro- 
duce and lower prices and 
get a real competitive edge 
for both of us,” he said. 

The “Farming Five" cam- 
paign will extend the 
chain's promotion of 
British meat and its experi- 
ments with long-term con- 
tracts for producers of 
mushrooms and potatoes. 
Asda will agree targets for 
domestic purchases of a 
range of products, begin- 
ning at a farmers' confer- 


ence in Leeds next month. It 
has already committed to 
increasing the proportion of 
British meat and sausages 
from 75 per cent to 90 per 
cent in three years. 

Asda's chair man, Archie 
Norman, denied the move 
was a response to the Office 
of Fair Trading investtga- 
I tion of supermarkets. 

| “There has recently been a 
lot of criticism," he said. 
“Some of it is not fair and 
| some of It is wrong, but 
there are some things we 
can do better. The industry 
owes it to fanners to see 
I them through a period of 
I difficulty." 


Sainsbury adds 
to loyalty plan 
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AP% A1NSBURY Is to boost its 
^^Reward loyalty scheme 
^^with new ways in which 
customers can cash in points, 
writes Roger Cowe. The coun- 
try’s number two supermarket 
operator • yesterday added 
British Gas and a dutch of 
high street chains to its 
Reward partners, who include 
Air Miles, Whitbread and ( 
British Telecom. • 

Outlets where Reward 
points can be used indude 
Burger King, Harry Rams- . 
den's chip shops, the Block- 
buster video chain and the 
Arcadia group, which Indudes | 
names such as Burton, j 
Dorothy Perkins and Top Shop. 1 

The 13 million Reward card 
holders can use a £2-60 vouch- 
er earned with their super- 
market shopping to get £5 off 
a dress from Top Shop, £s off 
their electricity bin with 
British Gas or a free video at 
Blockbuster; Harry Rams- 
den’s win take a voucher in 
exchange for a meal worth up 
to £5.99 when another meal Is 
bought, or it can be a ticket to 
a free Whopper or Big King 
meal at Burger King. 

Salisbury's marketing di- 
rector Kevin McCarten. said: 
“We are giving our loyal shop- 


pers a chance to easily obtain 
great value with leading high 
street chains." 

The Reward sch eme was 
launched in June 1996, al- 
though rhnlrman David Sains- 
bury had previously called the 
idea “nothing more than 
Green Shield stamps". 

It gives shoppers the equiv- 
alent of lp for every £i they 
spend in the stores, which can 
be taken In vouchers or 
knocked off their grocery bill. 
Sa insbu ry has paid out a total 
of £375 million. 

Eighty three per cent of all 
supermarket customers 
claimed last year to be Reward 
card holders. New members 1 
are signing up at the rate of 
50,000 a week. 

But one senior marketing | 
figure yesterday criticised the i 
Reward extension. David 
Milter, a consultant who was : 
previously chairman of two j 
loading advertising agencies, I 
said: “This is clearly sales pro- 
motion gone mad. Loyalty j 
schemes which are driven by j 
plastic cards and money off 
are not loyalty strategies at aH i 
Loyalty is an emotion which is 
earned through regular high 
quality brand experience, not 
money off vouchers.” 


Rising sales offer light in the darkness 


Aggressive price-cutting is helping 
retailers, writes Charlotte Denny 


G limmers of hope that 

the economy might 
avoid a crash landing 
emerged yesterday as new fig- 
ures showed retail sales r» 
bounded last month, while 
manufacturers* worries about 
output have eased. 

Retail sales volumes rose 
last month for the first Lime 
since August, according to the 
Office for National Statistics. 
Volumes increased by 0.8 per 
cent in November bringing 
the annual rate of increase up 
to 2.6 per cenL 


The strongest rebounds oc- 
curred in clothing and foot- 
ware, where sales were up by 
1.4 per cent month on month. 
Analysts said aggressive 
price-cutting had encouraged 
shoppers to spend. "It’s no co- 
incidence that the area seeing 
the fastest sales growth — 
clothing — has also seen the 
biggest price cuts,” said 
Jonathan Loynes of HSBC 
markets. “Clothing inflation 
is currently -15 per cent its 
lowest rate since 1953." 

Analysts bad expected an- 


other decline after recent sur- 
veys reported shops were 
gloomy about their sales last 
mouth. ' 

‘The strength of sales in No- 
vember is surprising given 
widespread reports from retail- 
ers of tough trading condi- 
tions." said David Coleman of 
CIBC. “All of the major retail 
categories returned a decent 
performance last month, mak- 
ing h very difficult to blame 
distortions in specific sectors." 

Mr Loynes said the cuts to 
interest rates by the Bank Of 
England in October and No- 
vember had helped bolster 
shoppers’ confidence. Some 
analysts said yesterday's fig- 
ures Increase the chance the 
| Bank's monetary policy com- 


mittee wifi keep rates on hold | 
in January But Mr Loynes 
said the MPC appeared to have 
decided rates had to return to a 
lower level and were less con- ; 

rtM-n pH aTym t immad late data 

Manufacturers were also 
cheered last month by the 
lower cost of borrowing. Out- 1 
put expectations In November 
rebounded to their highest 
level since the summer; accord- 
ing to the Confederation, of l 
British Industry’s latest snap- 
shot of the sector's health. 
Order books also improved 
slightly over the month. 

But the survey still points 
to a recession for industry 
next yean "While 22 per cent of 
firms expect, output to rise 
over the next four mnnthc 35 


per cent expect it to fall, a neg- 
ative balance of 13 percent 

Order books although up on 
October's levels are well down 
on the same point a year ago. 
Fifty one per cent of compa- 
nies said total order books 
were below normal: just 13 per 
cent said they were above, a 
negative reading of 38 per 
cent In December last yean 
the survey was still showing a 
positive balance of 2 per cent 
for order books. 

"There isn’t a great deal of 
festive cheer In this survey for 
UK manufacturers," said Sud- 
hlr J unankar , CBI associate di- 
rector of economic analysis. 
“It is clear that output is still 
heading firmly In a downward 
directum." 


the continued high gro w th of 
the George clothing range, 
whose sales rose by 10 per 
cent excluding the impact of 
extra space. 

Asda claims it will be the 
market leader in babywearby 
the beginning of next year 
and aims to increase total 
clothing sales from the cur- 
rent £600 million a year to £1 
billion. 

Expansion will include the 
addition of five stores bought 
yesterday from the Coop. 
These stores will reopen next 
year under the Asda name as 
part of a 17-store expansion 
programme, which the com- 
pany says will create 1.000 
Jobs. 


Banks and 
retailers 
eye energy 
market 


David Gow 

Industrial EcBtor 

S OME of Britain’s biggest 
brand names, including re- 
tailers and banks, are plan- 
ning to sen electricity and gas 
to millions of domestic con- 
sumers, Scottish and South- 
ern Energy executives said 
yesterday 

Jim Forbes, chief executive 
of the group formed this week 
from the approved £5 billion 
merger of Scottish Hydro- 
Electric and Southern Elec- 
tric, said it had already held 
discussions with such firms. 

Supermarket groups such 
as Sainsbury and Tesco have 
captured substantial slices of 
the retail banking maHtaf and 
are among those eyeing the 
energy scene, which is being 
opened to competition. 

But Mr Forbes and Roger 
Young, deputy chairman, said . 
others wanted to enter the 
market once the dust of dereg- 
ulation bad settled. But they ; 
refused to identify the poten- ; 
Ual partners. 

Scottish and Southern has 
&3 million electricity am- ; 
sumers on Its books and sup- j 
plies another mill km through 
links with other regional elec- 
tricity companies. About a I 
third of these have signed tip | 
for discount “dual fuel" deals 
for electricity and gas through 
Argos, the catalogue shopping i 
group. In a foretaste of the | 
projects now being discussed. . 

Scottish and Southern also j 
supplies 250.009 gas con- 
sumers in the south of Eng- 1 
land, with 60.000 more . 
registered to switch to it- II ; 
aims to provide electricity to 
5 million mid gas toi- million 
consumers within a few years. | 
But the group could capture , 
a far bigger share of both 
markets, 24 million for elec- 1 
tried ty and 19 million for gas,- 
through deals with household- 
brand names. Scottish and ; 
Southern would pay for . the ■ 
right to use the brands. 


eastern front 




Atex Brummer 


T HE Anglo-American air 
strikes against Iraq have 
left financial and com- 
modity markets unfazed- In 
contrast to the Gulf war when 
Iraq invaded Kuwait, there 
has been no dramatic rise in 
ofi prices and no direct threat 
to global supplies — despite 
.the US rhetoric about protect- 
ing strategic interests in the 
GulL Unless Saddam responds 
to the Tntannia and bombing 
raids by disabling oilfields or 
destabilising Gulf neigh- 
bours, the Impact on ofi prices 
will be negligible. 

It is, after afi. only a week 
since over-supply *i*h tailing 
demand forced tiie price of 
benchmark Brent erode below 
$10 a barrel. In the.latest ses- 
sion of trading oil was chang- 
ing hanrin at $UL24, slightly 
down on the price as the 
bombing raids began. 

Elsewhere on the ftnarv-iai 
markets equities appear to be 
taking matters in their stride: 
Unless the raids go wrong, by 
leading to a broader confla- 
gration, the bigger risk is .like- 
ly to be the impeachment 
process in the US. This is a se- 
rious political uncertainty at 
a timewhen President Clinton 
has been central to advancing 
global financial and economic 
reform in response to this 
year's global crisis. This to- 
gether with gloomy earning 
reports, will be of more signif- 
icance to equities. 

Normally international un- 
certainty benefits The dollar 
and gold as "safe havens." 
Here too there has been little 
movement. The main influ- 
ence on the for eig n exchang e 
markets at present is the shift- 
ing of portfolios and reserves 
ahead of the birth of the euro. 
That too could change if Mid- 
dle-East stability is disrupted 
as a result of what h as been 
defined as a relatively limited 
action. 

The most serious concern is 
that the militar y actions will 
have a detrimental effect an 
trade and tourism to the Mid- 
dle-East, at a time when the 
region is already suffering as 
result of low oil prices and 
previous security scares. That . 
will not help sagging world 
output. 

Inspection hitches 


regulators. This was not BCCI 
or Barings. 

Yet while it took the Board 

Of Banking Supervision (now 
shifted in a different guise to 
the Financial Services Au- 
thority; just five months to 
produce an authoritative re- 
port on" the for more impor- 
tant Barings collapse and 
apportion responsibility it 
has taken the DTI and its in- 
spectors five years, to deal 
with Chancery a much sim- 
pler institution. As a result 
the report just released is all 
but an Irrelevance. 

The DTI system of inspec- 
tion has, over the years, 
proved an important brake on 
irresponsible and inappropri- 
ate behaviour by directors 
and the advisers to public 
companies, but it Is worthless 
if it takes up to a decade for 
criticisms and recommenda- 
tions to emerge. 

We are still waiting for the 
report on the circumstances 
surrounding the Mirror 
Group flotation, despite the 
firnt that seven years have 
passed since Robert Maxwell’s 
death. If it was possible to pro- 
duce a thorough report on the 
complexities of Barings with- 
in months, then the DTI 
should be able to do better 
than this. At present its inves- 
tigations are to danger of be- 
coming a long-running force. 

Siemens savings 


T HE Idea that National 
Savings, founded by 
Gladstone more than a 
century ago, should end up in 
the hands of a German group 
— Siemens — may seem unpa- 
triotic. But a nation which has 
already farmed out a chunk erf 
its tax collection, self-assess- 
ment, to the American con- 
cern EDS is unlikely to be 
moved by this development 
Under the 15-year contract 
signed between National Sav- 
ings and Siemens, much of 
the current national savings 
back-office staff will be trans- 
ferred to the German group 
for the next 15-years, in a deal 
worth £900 millions to 
Siemens. 

What are the advantages 
this arrangement? Firstly the 
senior executive of National 
Savings will be able to concen- 
trate on the core function of 
collecting savings on behalf of 
the Government This is still 
the main vehicle used by gov- 
ernment to encourage official 
saving by smaller investors. 

Secondly it will give Na- 
tional Savings the chance to 
modernise. The savings field 
has beeome highly competi- 
tive in recent years as a result 
of a series of innovations. 
These include the arrival of 
new ‘direct’ players in the 
marketplace which use so- 
phisticated call centres and IT 
systems to capture savings; 
the spread of financial ser- 
vices to the retail sector and 
the increas in gly use of PCs 
a nd the internet for financial 
activity. 

If Siemens can provide 
National Savings with a 
fresh edge in terms of tech- 
nology and cost, then it be- 
comes possible that it can 
become a more effective sav- 
ings medium. 


T HE release of the Depart- 
ment of Trade report : 
into toe closure of 
Chancery Bank five years 
after the Inspectors were ap- , 
pointed and almost a decade ; 
after .the “creative account- 
lng”occurred. is a footnote to 
the early 1990s. Chancery was 
a minor ins tituti on 

which floated- an the stock 
market and deliberately in- 
flated its profits to fool deposi- 
tors, shareholders and 


Ernie acquires 
German master 


Mark Atkinson ®P ut , between centres to 

Economics Correspondent Blackpool, Durham and Glas, 
- ~ 7 - gow; will be transferred to the 

T HE Government yester- company. 

day transferred toe bulk National Savings, an execu- 

of the o rg a nisa t i on of tive agency of the Treasury 
National Savings to toe Ger- was set up to 1861 by Gladstone 
man electronics and engineer- as the Post Office’s savings 
tog group Siemens. bank, aiming to encourage the 

Announcing toe move. Pa- poor to put money aside, 
tricla Hewitt. Economic Secre- The Government decided 
2E to the T reasury said: that aprivatesector partner 
"This contract betwren Na- would help the agencycom- 
tkaral Savings and Siemens pete to a competitive retail 
Business Services is a mfie- market dominated by hunt™, 
stone to to® Government's pol- and bufldtog societies, 
icy of cooperatitm between National Savings said that 
the public and private sectors, the contract which is for i«t 
“fi will create a new public years, would allow the agency 
service partnership Staging to respond more flexibly to 
together the strengths of the customer demands and nro- 
two organisation* fo driver vide a better service through, 
real benefits to ml the stake- for example, selling by phone 
holderetarotved-" and over the toteralt. 

Although National Savings Siemens Business Services 
products such as Premium describes itself as one of the 
Bonds — the Ernie of popular US’s fastest-growing technolo- 
renoWn —will continue to be gy services and outsourcing 
guaranteed bribe state, oper- companies. . 

ations will be administered by It has partnerships with the 

Siemens Business Services Passport Agency stationery 
from April- AB but 120 of Na- Office, Employment Service 
tional Barings’- 3J97D -staff, and Welsh Office. 
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Titanic’s 

flying 

squad 

alarms 

insurer 


Lisa Buckingham 


A GLOBAL warning has 
been issued to passen- 
ger ship operators to 
be on their guard for copy- 
cat Leonardo Di Caprios 

who risk falling overboard I Bow waves ... Leonardo Di Caprio’s antics at the sharp end in Titanic have inspired emulators, according to the P&I Club 





as they attempt to mimic 
tbe King of the World scene 
in the film Titanic. 


Fearing a spate of insur- cruise ships whose owners concern, bearing in mind 
ance Haims on behalf of are plagned by bizarre in- mat it Is more probable, 


As the Titanic touring youths who lose their bat- surance claims, notably with the younger age pro- 
theme park opened at ance and are flung into the from passengers whose at- file of the passengers, to an- 


the British operator of 
large cruise ships and 


Mk FTER an unrelenting 
barrage ; of negative 
i^^Epnhllrcfty •- for .several' 
weeks, Microsoft finally re- 
ceived encouraging news as 
its landmark anti-monopolies 
trial adjourned until January 
Judge Thomas Pen field 
Jackson, who has shown scant 
sympathy far Microtoft, sur- 
prised the court this week by 
declaring that .the &L 2 billion 
(£2i> billion) merger of Amer- 
ica Online and Netscape could 
have “an immediate tffw * on 
file definition of the market". 

As a result, he said, he 
might agree to Microsoft’s re- 
Dftib photograph: kBKWWMJACE quest for additional evidence 

related -to the merger that 

nf I hMrt a ttnrV* urnniig nMw COUld b© used In Its defence. 

ad passengers essaying flights Microsoft has consistently 


H" 

If 


\NNN 

In 



HakThn In New York 


seagoing ferries, said he of fancy with vintage ver- 
was unaware of any stons of Kate Winslet. 


Wembley Arena, s hi pawn- ocean, one of the world’s tempts to commit suicide tidpate a young man show- Di Gaprlo emulations on But . they wa rned shap- 
ers were being warned that biggest marine underwrit- were thwarted by vigilant lng off to his young lady any of its vessels. “But the ping companies: “While the 


several young men have mg companies, the UK P&I crew members. 


“The older age profile of next time we have a gr oup I bow area an must ships is 


Microsoft has consistently 
signed that it is not a monop- 
oly as Ihe technology market 
changes so rapidly But Micro- 
soft’s critics point out that its 
90 per cent dominance of op- 


been caught emulating the Club, has issued a bulletin to But the P&I Club says it passengers in some sectors of movie buffe an board we off . limits to passengers, erating systems has lasted for 


scene in which Di Caprio 
mounts the bow of the 
Titanic and spread his 
arms In mock flight. 


passenger ship companies is not only cruise ship com- of the cruise market might will have to watch out.* 


warning them. 

The problem apparently 
came to light on American 


panies which should be on make such antics a bit more 
guard. “Ferries are proba- difficult.” 


extra caution might be war- 


The insurer bad not dis- ranted tar a while until the 


several years, so itefinTtirnis of 
markets and monopoly go to 


bly a more likely area of 1 


ceraed any increase in popularity of Hn> Wm &■ the heart Of -foe Microsoft 


spokesman for P&O, loss overboard* datum or | mhrishes.’ 1 


Bank blamed in pay fiasco 


Mark Atkinson 
Economics Correspondent 

T HE row over who is 

to blame for the Gov- THE Treasury committee 
eminent's discredit- urged the Chancellor, Gor- 
ed average earnings don Brown, to rethink his 
figures, suspended plan to retain control over the 
last month after doubts about Retail Prices Index once the 
their accuracy escalated yes- ONS^ new operational 
terday when MPs critici sed framework is decided next 
the Bank of England deputy year 

ESS* f ° r jo^smeint^of 


The price of control 


involved in re v iew i ng man- 1 sence from SAC meetings as 


agerial issues intheONS. 


Irrelevant He had wanted to 


vnmittpp nnvimtc rtiat th.. emmem is conswenng TOUT 


committee is anxious that the 

Office for National Statistics pP^° n ?» including est ablish - 
should not be made a scapegoat mg an independent stabsti- 
It said it was dismayed that calcornmlsston. 
the Bank and Treasury had The committee said the 
been aware for many months provision keeping control of 
about proposed changes to the ^ 

way the Ggures were compiled 

yet only raised concerns the The average earnings fig- 
day before publication. ures were closely monitored 

The committee singled out by the Bank of England mone- 
Mr King, saying he bad not at- tary policy committee in the 
tended any of the meetings of first half of the year when 


the RPI in the Chancellor's 
hands was “one of the few 
remaining opportunities for 
real or perceived interference 
in figures produced by the 
ONS”. 

It added: “Since tivs is 
precisely the sort of issue 
which the Green Paper 
sought to tackle and since 
the Treasury was unable to 
provide the explanation of 
the benefits of the present 
arrang merits which we 
sought, we see no justifica- 
tion for its continuance." 


“We do not dispute Mr resign last year because meet- 
King’s credentials,” Mid the ings clashed with other corn- 
committee. “The issue is the mitments but Urn Holt, ONS 
perception of Mr King’s inde- director; asked him to stay an 


pendency one witness com- 
mented that It has been 
argued (unhealthily but un- 


to co ntri b ute by reading and 
commenting on its papers." 
The Bank was aware of the 


derstandabiy) that the Trea- changes being made to tire av- 


snry is ... looking for 
scapegoats for decisions (high- 


erage earnings figures, but 
even the ONS analysts could 


liuioi ■« ««- ^ di tbat ‘IT the ONS is to be the 

Chancellor’s department be 

rttons, including establish- provide the emanation of should manage ft and deal 
3 an independent stahsti- the benefits of the present with these issues totemaDy'-" 
j commission. arrangments which we Despite continuing to ex- 

The committee said the sought, we see no justifies- press concern about the tight- 
ovision keeping control of tion for Its continuance." ness Of the labour market, the 

______ MPC reversed June's rate rise 

— jjj October and has since cut 
The average earnings fig- 1 dieted the earlier data. The rates twice more by half a 
es were closely monitored index was suspended on No- point each time. 


er Interest rates) that Might not predict their effect until 
now look injudicious’, adding very close to publication. *[We 


were therefore unable to raise 
any concerns until we saw the 
rebased data 36 hours prior to 
publication." 

He Indicated that Sir An- 
drew was overseeing manage- 
rial issues covered by the 
external review. 



King: Blissed meetings 


case. .... 

Judge JaCkSOn'S dnriidnn 
provided a surprising and in- 
triguing twist as the trial 
breaks up for Christmas. AH 
iik previous rulings and com- 
ments have favoured the gov- 
ernment. In . one telling 
moment, he complained that 
Microsoft chairman Bill Gates 
“has not been particularly re- 
sponsive" to questioning. So 
bis decision on AOL-Netscape 
was particularly welcome for 
Microsoft's lawyers . 

■ “Potentially is damag- 
ing to the g overnment’s case,” 
mM w imam Kbvaoevic, of 
George Washington Univer- 
sity “The judge is picking up 
on the company's theme ttmt 
technological dynamism 
cures all ills and he also is 
dearly looking at the question 
of whether there Is a monop- 
oly at aH" -. 

The AOL-Netscape merger 
i s not th e only big deal in the 
computer software Industry 
since the start of the Micro- 
soft triaL Earlier this week. 
Son Microsystems and 
Oracle, two Microsoft -rivals, 
announced plans to create a 


new business computer that 
does not require operating soft- 
ware, a move abned at Micro- 
soft's' fast-growing Windows 
NT software far businesses. 

Judge Jackson is stm ex- 
pected to rule in foe govern- 
ments favour when the trial 
ends eady next year. Tbe com- 
pany. is banking on tbe ap- 
peals COUrt, Which thin 

year backed foe company's 
contention, that. It has the 
right to bundle its Internet 
browser with the Windows op- 
erating system. 

But if Judge Jackson be- 
lieves that the AOL-Netscape 
merger and others do furnish 
appropriate competition, he 
might well come up with mod- 
est rather than drastic reme- 
dies ' to curb Microsoft's 
behaviour. 

The planned AOL-Netscape 
merger already has prompted 
Sooth Carolina to drop out of 
the lawsuit brought by foe fed- 
eral government and 20 states 

against Microsoft. rthaHia 
Condon, South. Carolina's at- 
torney general, said that he 
could no longer justify pursu- 
ing a case “made moot by the 
actions of Che. competitive 
marketplace". 

South. Car olina was not a 
key plaintiff in the cate, but 
its defection has led Microsoft 
to redouble its e f fo r t s to lobby 
other states to drop the case. 

Until now; Microsoft has 
taken a battling in court as 
one government witness after 
ipwtiiw naflfces the case 
against the software company: 
When the trial resumes in 
January it win be Microsoft’s 
turn to. present its witnesses. 
The government’s central con- 
tention is that Microsoft uses 
its Windows, monopoly as a 
dub to beat other companies. 
The latest companies to testify 
to such pressure were IBM 
and Disney 

In a Microsoft memo cited 
by tbe government, Microsoft 
executive Joachim. Kwnp hi 
urged Mr Gates to use the 
Windows monopoly “to apply 
some pressure" to persuade 
IBM. to drop its support of 
rival software. 

In another deposition 
played to. court, a Disney exec- 
utive said that he “didn’t like 
being strong-armed’’ by 
Microsoft As part of a deal to 
promote Disney’s Web site on 
Windows. Steve Wadsworth of 
Disney said that he reluctant- 
ly agreed to promote the soft- 
ware company’s browser to 
the exclusion of Netscape. 


ures were closely monitored index was suspended on No- 
by the Bank of England mone- vember 2 and two inquiries 
tary policy committee in the announced, one by tbe ONS 
first half of the year when and the other by the Chancel- 


The average earnings fig- 
ures remain suspended, pend- 
ing completion of the two 


the ONS's statistics advisory they appeared to show a build- lot; headed by Mr King and reviews. The Treasury com- 


co mm lttee, of which he is a 
member, where statistical pri- 
orities are discussed with out- 


upof inflation pressure. They the Treasury permanent sec- mittee recommended 
were a significant considers- 1 retary Sir Andrew TurnbulL [ both of them be publish! 

the com 


side bodies. It also called into terest rates in June by half a 
question tbe decision to in- points to 7.5 per cent. 


tion when the MPC put up in- The Treasury committee In a letter to tbe committee. 


said ft remained to be con- released last night foe Bank 
vinced that It was wise for foe governor, Eddie George, made 


volve Mr King in foe subse- In October the ONS pub- Chancellor and the ONS to re- three points, endorsed by the 

quent inquiry into the date fished two sets of -revisions view the earnings data con- Treasury 

announced by the Treasury within a week which contra- currently or for Mr King to be He dismissed Mr King’s ah- 


Pride before fall for boss 
of failed property lender 


News in brief 


New takeover 
chief named 


Dan Atkinson 


^■rthat crashed in 1991 
with lasses of £45 million, 
puffed up its profits and mis- 
led regulators, the De part- 


supervising all banks, “con- dared this fee as straight prof- The ThkeoverPan el, wh ich 
tained serious errors ... These it, instead of booking it in a supervises Uh. merge rs an a 
HANGER* the aggres- inaccurate returns misled tbe more prudent way that puffed acqui siti ons, named Patrick 
sive property lender Bank in Its decision-making." up profits. The inspectors re- Drayton, a director of 

that crashed in 1991 In the wake of publication ported: “[Not} tally did they Schroders, as its new 

of the inspectors’ report, foe deceive the market, they de- direct or^eneraL Drayton, 
DTI is to go to court seeking reived themselves." Creative aged44,w£Hbe on a two-year 

orders disqualifying Mr accounting Inflated the leave from Schroders. He 


Digital Camer 
and Christmas 

PC offer M 

with Nothing to Pay 

until the ^BfgSiEj 

Year 2000 


disqualifying 


leave from Schroders. He 


ment of Trade and Industry ( Cohen, former deputy chief £7.9 million profits for 1990 by I replaces Alistair Defriez, 


said yesterday. 

Co-founder Harvey- Cohen 
may have been “motivated by 
pride" when he allowed 
Chancery to claim as profit 
fees due on risky lending, said 
DTI inspectors. The bank's 


executive Geoffrey Berger and £2 million, foe report said. 


Michael Hill, former manag- 
ing director of Chancery’s 


• An independent enforce- 
ment committee will bear 


banking subsidiary from act- cases against firms and ladl- 
ing as directors or controllers viduals accused by the Finan- _ 

of any company. cial Services Authority of | 

Chancery specialised In breaking civil rules such as 


who returns to Warburg 
DilloaRead, the investment 
banking arm of UBS AG. Tbe 
move comesas the European 
Commission looks to 


U1I Uiopxiuis. a uc imuaj vutuiuctj oHc^iauacu m dicoiluig vivu iuics dulu ao maroorcanfl , lu: 

“creative accounting" meant lending on property develop- those prohibiting market mergers ana acquunnore 
l hat 1990 profits of nearly merits which other banks abuse, it emerged yesterday, across isurope . — Bloomberg 
£8 million were overstated by shunned. Mr Hill told inspec- The committee, which win in- , 

about £2 million. Auditors tors Anthony Fausset and dude public-interest mem- C&W S 999 update 
.Arthur Andersen “were mis- Robert Chandler that, when bers and people drawn from 

led, intentionally or not” to other lenders dropped out, foe City will be completely Telecoms regulator Oftel an- 
retelion to these accounts, the such borrowers “quite often separate from FSA investiga- nounced yesterday it had ac- 


inspcctors said. 

Returns submitted regular- 
ly to the Bank of England, 
then the body charged with 


Charlotte Denny 

A TWENTY per cent de- 
cline In overvalued 
stock markets around 
the globe could reduce foe 
growth of 1.7 per cent predict- 
ed for foe industrialised world 
next year to a figure of about 
1 per rent the West's leading 
think tank warned yesterday 
Tbe Organisation for Eco- 
nomic Co-operation and De- 
velopment says that stock 
markets are still well overval- 
ued by historical standards, 
increasing the risk tbat 
shares prices could crash 
again. But if the bubble of 
overpriced equities bursts, 
consumer confidence would 


turned up at our doorstep", tors. Those found guilty by the cepted a telephone company’s 
These were risky borrowers, committee will be aide to ap- action plan to improve its 999 
so Chancery charged a special peal to an independent trl- service after complaints over 
fee. But, because the bank de- bunaL accuracy from the police. 

Derbyshire Police Authority 
complained to July tbat Cable 
& Wireless Communications 
operators were not giving ac- 
curate addresses for some 
emergency callers. CWC is 
now overhauling its database. 
Until foe overhaul is complet- 
ed in March. CWC wifi make 
weekly reports to OfteL 

450 to get call-up 

Information company 
ExperianUKis to create 450 
vacancies at anew 
telephone call centre. The 
complex in Preston. 
Lancash ire, will handle in- 


Growth will be hit if shares 
bubble bursts, says OECD 


be hit as the value of pensions 
and other investments de- 
clines. in turn leading to a 
slowdown in growth. 

The Paris-based thinktank 
believes that there is consider- 
able risk of another decline in 
equity markets, particularly 
in the US where the relation- 
ship between prices and earn- 
ings is most out of line with 
historic trends. 

“Various benchmarks sug- 
gest we are a little uncomfort- 
able about equity prices in 
America, and a little less con- 
cerned about elsewhere.” 
Michael Fenier. acting head of 
the OECD's economic policy 
studies department, said at a 
news conference to Paris to 


mark the thinktank’s biannu- 
al economic outlook. 

"Our analysis is that in the 
United States, and perhaps 
Canada, [equity price] levels 
are hard to Justify and they 
run foe risk of a correction," 
hesaid. 

Mr Felnersald that mark gt g 
had continued to rise since It 
first highlighted this risk of a 
fresh slide in mid-Novembec 
“Our comments on overvalu- 
ation are even stronger now,” 
he said. A 20 per cent fall in 
big stock markets could shave 
one percentage point off US 
growth next yean and 0.7 per- 
centage points off growth 
throughout the 29 countries in 
foe OECD. 


Car wars warning 

BMW chairman Bemd Pis- 
che tsrieder said he expects 
the price war started by 
Japanese car makers in the 
US may expand in to Eu- 
rope, the Frankfurter Allge- 
meine Zeitung reports. 



Dfccovor the magic of dpkal 
-photography Ms Christmas 
and take photos, whfcti can be 
loaded foo your PC. 
manipulated, incorporated Into 
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John Ezanl on Britain’s largest 
church mural in modem times 


rslfor 

5V ! W^-' 




“C 


AN YOU do | timea^HIs Christ, double life- 


ao me thing 
with that 


size, “bursts from the tomb 
into a heavenly sky with the 


' V J flourish of a baroque master- 

parish priST ashed Neil Hhi- USSSSX 

vey: After that his life took a 

wry strange shape. £ u ft. a t/ 4l 5fc? ™“ ta 

eX years and up to 5 mil- their limbs and faces. 

u<> Resurrection was commis- 



Art for God’s sake Neil Harvey at work in the manner of his baroque hero, Tiepolo, using a preliminary study; above right, the view of his mural. 

Resurrection, to be seen by the congregation at StBrigld’s in Birmingham, when it is Anally complete next year photograt*® pochard lea-hmr 
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very strange shape. ^ u r l 11L . w TT “^ uu 

ESj^ahduptoBmfl- th^ limbs and faces. 

lhmtoSrokeslater, Mr ®2J I !?'R ™ “j" 
Harvey’s answer Is reaching sioned by St Brigid s, a 

its Anal form — the biggest, mJminphflni 

most ambitious altar mural In 

aBr^S^unSln^dem g*™* oE.N grthMd . .but is 

the size of a cathedral altar- 
piece. It has taken seven 
7 . ! years, almost as long as a 

. Renaissance work. .. . 

It was not meant to. But to 
patnt with the scale and ambi- 
tion of Mr Harvey’s heroes, 
Tiepolo and Veronese, be- 
came an obsession .with him. 
*T wanted to do something 
that reaeted against the 
reductionism' of modern 
church art, ” he said. 

Mr Harvey, aged 38, an 
award winning graduate of 
the Royal Academy school, 
was previously a portrait 
painter/. Since 1990 he has 
lived on grants of £4,b00 to 
£5,000 a year from Birming- 
ham archdiocese, plus help 
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frwn his parents. “It is a 
.Slightly humiliating situa- 
tion, but I have no choice." 
He hopes for more reward 
when the painting Is valued 
when flrtifiheri next March or 
April He also hopes that it 
will last for as long as a 
Renaissance work, and has 
used plaster of lime putty 
made from crushed Carrara 
marble laced with linseed oiL 
The recipe, unused for 400 
years, came from a 16th cen- 
tury painter, Girolamo 
Muziano. 

"Processions Of people have 
come to see it and I have had 
nothing but support from the 
congregation,” he said. 

Some already call it a mas- 
terpiece. But Mr Harvey pre- 
fers the 16th-century meaning 
of the word — “something 
you produce to show you are 
a qualified painter.” 

Of course, be muses, there 
Is always foe risk that St Bri- 
gid*s might in the future be- 
come redundant and the 
building be sold. “Whaf can 
be done with my painting if 
that happens, God only 
knows.” 


Guardian Crossword No 21 ,461 


Set by Fawtey 


ill 


Across 


1 Stanford aimed for by rivals 
In fast-track promotion (9,4) 

10 Extra strfleer, perhaps — 
someone different (3,3,3) 

11 Existing mafe domain P) 

12 Loves to meet here and go by 
short route (5) 

13 Somewhat stupid and 
unreasonable (1^,5) 

14 Company splashed money 
abot4— ignoring this? (7) 

16 l-tiskxic^ significant diape^ 
with nothing changed (7) 

18 The first person making 
formal speech (7) 

20 Nice view across the bay 
from here? Best in a storm (7) 

21 Space traveler dwaysreftuns 
for leaves, based on earth? (!L4) 

23 This frequency is painful to 
the ears (5) 

24 Suddenly left Adriatic port (5) 

25 Being very fond of a party 
piece? (9) 

26 Could one have grasped the 
thread of the industrial 
revolution from this? (8,5) 

Down 


2 Botching DfY, ha has 
awkward situation where 
egnee^ment’s possible (5-4) 

3 One used to have a couple of 
pints (5) 

4 DSvdrcee.oM and getting ' 

high, is marrying into different 
soctaty{7) 

5 Got wound up by hospital 
dept can the boom, perhaps (7) 

6 Basic pay for visit after 

midnight? (5-4) 

cnoMWom solution 21 ,460 
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7 Family responsible for fid dies 
— some dramatic (5) 

8 Part-exchanged TV range"? 
Specify all points In order 
P.3.7) 

9 Stop fuming at this point, 
somewhere outside London? 
0.4) 

15 Finished school report "... 
acted Hke a pig” (9) 

17 Twice, to bar, he upset 
traditional Irish (9) 

19 Car designer in the red 
usually (?) 

20 Lasting result of gaol — gen 
being analysed (7) 

22 A Yank tuned up, giving kind 
of weight in airline operation 
(3-2) 

23 Feel sick in a lift (5) 
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